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PERSONAL 
ANTIQUE GLASS & CHINA. Cecil Davis has 
the finest selection of Georgian decanters 
and other table glass, china desert and tea ser- 
vices, figures and other single »pecimens suitable 
for Christmas gifts, to be found in the West End. 
Inspection invited.—3, Grosvenor Street, New 
Bond Street, W.1. Gro. 3130. 
ANTIQUE and MODERN SILVER, GOLD, 
DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, COINS and 
MEDALS, etc. BOUGHT for CASH. Highest 
prices given. Call or send registered post.— 
SPINK & SON, LTD. The All British Firm 
(Est. 1772), 5-7, King Street, St. James’s, London, 
S.W.1. (Telephone: Whitehall 5275.) 
NTIQUE AND MODERN 
*Achoice collection of Georgian chairs, wing and 
easy chairs, settees, dining tables, bureaux, tall- 
boys, chests, Persian rugs, mirrors, ornamental 
china, cut glass, bronzes, ivories, etc. Inspection 
invited.—_WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane 
Square, S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 8141. 
NTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 
+ Executors, Trustees, and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
auction Sales of PHILIPS. SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty). Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L., Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday. The Times 
every Tuesday. 
RTHUR CHURCHILL, LTD., the first and still 
the only Firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
countries. Large and small collections designed 
or improved to suit all purposes. Especially 
good prices are offered for out-of-the-way 
specimens, but the Company is a ready buyer of 
any old glass in good condition.—34 Marylebone 
High Street, W.1. Welbeck 6562 
SPREY’S, 166, New Bond Street, W.1, are 
prepared to purchase for cash GOLD or 
SILVER Cigarette Cases and Vanity Cases, 
Silver Cigarette Boxes and Gold Pencils, etc. 
AGS !—HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY 
will overhaul and renovate your handbag. 
Finest craft: nanship. Send it for an estimate to 
120 Baker Street (1st Floor), London, W.1. 
torn and moth-eaten garments 
(except Knitwear) Invisibly Mended in one 
week. Send or call. Mark clearly damages to be 
mended.—BELL INVISIBLE MENDERS, LTD.. 
73, New Bond Street, W.1. 
ARPETS AND RUGS of distinction purchased. 
Best prices given.—PEREZ Carpet Specialists 
168, Brompton Rd., S.W.3. Ken. 9878. (Between 
Harrods and Brompton Oratory), <.-d 97, New 
Bond St., W.1. MAYfair 7008 
ARS WANTED. SPIKINS, Heath 1 a, 
Twickenham, require to purchase at om 
one American car over 16 h.p. and one 8-12 h.p. 
Saloon. Cars must be 1938 or 1939 models and 
mileage under 20,000. Tel.: Popesgrove 1035. 
HARLES ANGELL, 34, Milsom Street, Bath, 
dealer in antique furniture, china, pictures, 
jewellery, etc., is willing to buy collections or 
single specimens at good prices. Also has a large 
stock for disposal Enquiries solicited. 
LOCKS, Watches,Jewellery, Gramophones,etc., 
repaired by experienced workmen. Inquiries 
welcomed.—HUGHES (Ground Floor), 58 Victoria 
Street, S.W.1. Phone: Victoria 0134. 
LOTHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE. 
Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars, 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All-British 
Firm. Established 25 years.—GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9808. 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, 
SAPPHIRES 








GOLD, EMERALDS, 
ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & Co., 65 New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAY fair 0651. 
ENGLISH HOMES by H. Avray Tipping; 10 
Guineas offered for Periods V and VI, 
good condition or complete set would be 
purchased.—_L. REYNOLDS, Heald Green House, 
near Cheadle, Cheshire. 


INE ANTIQUE WALNUT and oth2r FURNI- 
TURE, CHINA and GLASS at THE GENERAL 
TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), LTD., 1, 3 and 5, 
Grantham Place, Park Lane, W.1. Grosvenor 3273. 
GA". Pheasants, Partridges, Hares, Pigeons, 
Plovers, etc.; any quantity taken, large or 
small. Highest prices paid. Cash by return.— 
Write EDWARDS & WALKDEN, LTD., 255 Central 
Markets, London. 
OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, convert 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS, LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 


LLUMINATED ADDRESSES, Rolls of Honour, 
Book Inscriptions, etc.—MILLS, 4, Thornlaw 
Road, West Norwood, S.E.27. Tel. Gip 4030. 


ACK BARCLAY, LTD. A wonderful invest- 

ment, a ROLLS-ROYCE or BENTLEY car of 
pre-war workmanship and material. Send 1d. 
stamp (Paper Control requirements) for Compre- 
hensive Stock List, 12 and 13, St. George Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W.1. Mayfair 7444. 


LD SHIRTS repaired without coupons. (If 

‘*Trubenised’’ brand collars made from tail, 
ane coupon for two collars.)\—Details from 
RESARTUS LTD., Sarda House, 183/9, Queensway, 
London, W.2. 


@CRGINAL SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
prepared. Also Public Speaking privately 

taught. WELbeck 4947.—KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 

Speakers’ Academy, 67, Hallam Street, W.1. 


APIDISM will do FIVE THINGS for you : It 

will (1) create will power: (2) improve your 
memory; (3) increase your self-confidence: (4) 
train you to think and talk *‘on your feet ’’: 
(5) enable you to realise your ambitions.—Write 
now for free Booklet to THE RAPIDISM 
INSTITUTE, C.37, TUITION HOUSE, LONDON, 
S.W.19. 
Avo furs tortured to death in traps.—Write 

for Fur Crusade leafiet from MAJOR VAN 
DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcester 


COUNTRY 


LIFE—-NOVEMBER 


12, 1943 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/6 per line. Personal 2/-. (Min. 3 lines.) 


PERSONAL 
see ASH: A REMINDER for after the war 
JAQUES SQUASH RACKETS give satisfaction. 
Hand made by craftsmen.—JOHN JAQUES AND 
SON, LTD., makers of fine Sports and Games 
Equipment since 1795, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


‘“ @TORE SMALL RESERVE OF FLOUR.”’—This 
suggestion was made by the Food Com- 
missioner. Dr. MAC’S HEALTH FLOUR is ideal 
for daily use and storage. It will keep for months 
(if necessary) and makes delicious golden-brown 
loaves merely by adding cold water; also scones, 
cakes, etc. It is genuine wheatmeal enriched with 
malted wheat. Send 5/6 now for a 12-lb. bag of 
Dr. Mac’s Health Flour, instructions, recipes, 
etc.; carriage paid.—Dept. F., DR. MAC’S FLOUR 
CO,. Kendal, Westmorland. Rae 
UNLIGHT and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic 
Lavage, are invaluable in cases of rheumatism, 
catarrh, and general debility -MRS. GORDON, 39 
Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1, (Amb. 2575 ) 
HE BEAUTY OF REMEMBRANCE. 
Commemorative Tablets and Stained Glass 
Windows. Some beautiful Designs with Royal 
Air Force and Regimental Badges are illustrated 
in a NEW BOOKLET sent on receipt 3d. stamps. 
Book of Inscriptions and Verses (6d.).—G. MAILE 
AND SON, LTD., 367, Euston Rd., London, N.W.1. 
HOMAS & SONS, knickerbocker breeches can 
be made satisfactorily from self measure- 
ments. Forms and patterns of cloth will be sent 
on application, 5, Carlos Place, Grosvenor Sq., W.1 
yy sens & GILLOW buy good quality Second- 
hand Merchandise. Furniture, Carpets 
Pianos, Furs, China and Glass, Silverwaie.— 
Oxford Street, W.1. 
EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone: EXETER 54901. 





_____FOR SALE 


ABtst paints Miniatures on Ivory, from any 
photograph. Moderate fee. Specimens sent. 
—C.J., Northway Court, Ashchurch, Glos. 
ALENDAR of Old English Customs Still in 
Being; post free, 3/-. A Calendar of Flowers 
and their Saints; post free, 2/6. Both unique.- 
MARK SAVAGE, Upper Basildon, Reading. 
(GaSAvan. Coventry Steel Phantom Knight. 
streamlined, metal body, insulated, 16 ft. 6 in. 
gas cooking, lighting, heating, 4 berth, wireless, 
toilet, 2 doors, completely overhauled.—Write 
for particulars, F.O.C. CARAVAN CENTRE, 206, 
The Broadway, London, N.W.2. Gladstone 2234. 
OSY TOES and TUFrHEELS solve tne HOLE 
problem, 64. ani 4d. each pair. Post 24d.,any 
4 pairs post free.—HEELS, 62, Harrur St., Bedford, 
AULT vy TELEPHONE WIRE, insulated, suitable 
for waterproof fencing, packing horticulture, 
etc., 55 shillings (carriage paid) rer mile coil, 
immediate delivery, CHEAPER THAN STRING. 
Samrle against stamp.—Write, Dept. 6, c/o 
STREETS, 6, Grac-churce Street, London, E.C.3, 
OLD DRESS WATCH by Mappin, cost £25 in 
1938; also cultured pearl Dress Stud, cost 
£20, for sale. Can be seen London.—Box 612. 
OVERNESS AND RALLI CARTS, 40-80 Gns. 
Show condition. Also harness. On rail.— 
HEYMAN, 2 Cadogan Place, Sloane Street, S.W.1. 
SLO. 8161. 
UN. Westley Richards double barrel 12-bore 
best gun, detachable locks, gold inlaid, single 
trigger with selective choke or cylinder firing. 
As brand new, in brass cornered leather gun case. 
A suoerb weapon with a performance equal to its 
appearance. Price £220. No offers. Can be seen 
London.—Box 617. 
UN for Sale. Very good Westley Richards 
Double Barrel 12 Bore, Hammerless Ejector, 
in excellent leather case, £75.—PARTON, Long- 
field, Ash Hill, Compton, Wolverhampton. 
ORSE-DRAWN ROLLER, 6ft. 6in. by 2 ft., 
fitted for attaching to lorry and pair of 11 ft. 
Shafts 3 by 4, for sale. Maker: Wedlake, Horn- 
church. Three sections. Price £20 or near offer.— 
Box No. 385, Gordon House, Farringdon St., E.C.4. 
ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in., 
wide. Write for patterns. — DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 


ONOMARK. Permanent confidential London 
address. Letters redirected immediately, 5/- 
p.a. Royal patronage. Write BM/MONOI17, W.C.1. 














piano ACCORDIONS in great variety, 12 to 
140 bass, stamp with requirements. Will also 
purchase any of the above, fullest particulars 
and price required, cheque by return.—BOTTER- 
ILLS,Music Department, High St., Canvey,Essex. 


TAMPS ! Early British Colonials.—Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
iectors. Terms } of cat. price. Also some Mint and 
superb used moderns.—‘“K,”’ 6, Westhill Rd.,S.W.18 
TEE. Your favourite Suit copied (nearest 
regulation style) in John Peel Tweed from 
£5 2s. Send 3d. for patterns —-REDMAYNE 
8, Wigton, Cumberland. 


—E olchvenemmcie Tall officers and short, stout and 
thin—they can all be fitted immediately 
from the ready-to-wear range of uniforms at 
MOSS BROS., 21, King St., Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 
SCOT (near). Suite in Country House, large 
double bedroom, private bath and sitting 
room. C.H.W., central heating, ‘phone, excellent 
cook.—Box 615. 
OURNEMOUTH, 
BOURNE HALL HOTEL, 
offers shops, scenery and plenty of sunshine. 
Provides admirable quarters in a central position. 
Bridge, billiards. Warmth and plenty of breathing 
space.—Resident Directors, Mr. and Mrs. R. J. 
BRAY. From 5 gens. 
HURCH STRETTON 
(HIGHLANDS OF SHROPSHIRE) 
THE HOTEL (Est. 1587), h. & c. all rooms. 
produce. Gardens, lawns, etc. 
Recommended by Ashley Courtenay. 


(CRowBoroucs, SUSSEX 





Own 


CREST HOTEL 
“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.’’ Under the 
personal direction of Mrs. Eglinton Adams. A 
fully equipped, first class Hotel with nearby golf 
and riding. Cocktail lounge. All weather tennis 
court. Lift. Central heating throughout. 
XETER, ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts. 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10%). 
SRONUON. CADOGAN HOTEL 
SLOANE STREET, 8.W.1 
Telephone: Sloane 7141 
Near Park from 


and Shops and five minutes 


Piccadilly. 


Single Rooms or PRIVATE SUITES 
Restaurant and Cocktail Bar. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO H.M. FORCES. 


ooo ° 


HOTEL VANDERBILT, 
76-86, Cromwell Road, S.W.7 
100comfortable rooms with phone and hot water. 
From 5 gns. weekly. WES. 4322. 


ORCHARD HOTEL, 
Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 
From 12/6 bed, breakfast and bath, or 6 gns. weekly 
MAY. 3741. 


TIBBS’ HOTEL, 
2/4, Granville Place, Orchard Street, W.1. 
By Selfridges. MAY. 0387. 
12/6 bed, breakfast, and bath, or 5 gns. weekly. 
Attractive Catering. Produce from own Farm. 


yy PuersrT. SUSSEX 


THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 


that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 


Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 
Tel. No.: Midhurst 10. 


EW FOREST. ‘“‘GOLDEN HIND,’’ HYTHE. 

Mine Host BARRY NEAME. 18 Beds (all h. and 

c), 6 bathrooms, 2 private suites. Golf, riding. 

Station: Brockenhurst. Taxi. Tel.: Hythe 2164. 
ETERBOROUGH, NORTHANTS. 

THE ANGEL HOTEL. 

First-class family hotel, excellent position near 

Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. and c. and lavatory 

basin. EVERY CONVENIENCE. COMFORT. 

CONSIDERATION. Tel.: 214111. 


GTRATFORD-ON-AVON- 


THE WILLIAM AND MARY HOUSE 
(Built 1690). 


The Hotel with a personality, for artistic 
atmosphere, exquisite beds, famous for its cooking. 
“‘A truly beautiful brochure’’ will be sent on 

request. (Price 1d. Government regulations.) 
No vacancies for Christmas and no single rooms 

available. 
Telephone : Stratford-on-Avon 2575. 

ALTON-ON-THAMES. A delightful Double 
Room will soon be available at Wayside 

Hotel, Station Avenue (near station and buses). 

Excellent food and service. For other accom- 

modation. holidays, etc. Phone: Walton 129. 
ESTWARD HO-NORTHAM ‘‘CLEVELANDS’’ 

(NORTH DEVON) 

Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel. : Northam 300. 
EYBRIDGE HOUSE HOTEL, Weybridge. 
Excellent food and beds. Own poultry, 

homegrown mushrooms, etc. Tel. 609. 
INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. In old- 
world St. Peter Street. Leading family 

hotel. Running water. Central heating. Facing 

own gardens. Very quiet. Inclusive rates from 

6 gns. Garage.—Write for ‘‘C.L. Illustrated 

Tariff.” Tel. 31. 











SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions. _ 


INANCE COMPANY, with considerable indus- 

trial, agricultural, and hotel properties, 
requires a Manager to run and operate invest- 
ments of this order, as well as to actively par- 
ticipate in valuation, purchase, and negotiations 
generally in connection with new properties: 
Commencing salary £750 per annum and oppor- 
tunity for liberal bonus dependent on results; 
expenses and transport provided. Permanent 
superannuated position. Age limit, 45. Apply in 
first instance, with full details of past experience, 
employers, and salary received, with special 
reference to experience in the types of properties 
mentioned above. to Box 606. 


LAD managing laige mixed farm wo.ld like 
to hear of another to helpher. Good salary 
and post-war prospects of responsible position.— 
Box 618. 








LIVESTOCK 


PULLeETs. laying R.LR., B.L. x R.1.R., 30/- each. 
Khaki Campbell and Aylesbury laying Ducks, 
28/- each. Carr. paid; three days’ approval. Cash 
with order.—IVY HOUSE FARM, Tarvin, Chester. 


PULLETs on point of lay; grand lot; all fully 
guaranteed; full satisfaction.—FERNLANDS 
POULTRY FARM, Hanworth Lane, Chertsey 
Telephone: 3252. 


ULLETS, laying, pure bred North Holland 
Blue and Black Jersey Giant, 2 guineas each. 
Also, a few selected 1943 Bronze Stag Turkeys.— 
R. FISHER CROUCH, Horwood Farm, Ansty, 
Salisbury. 


'URKEYS. A.M. bronze and white 1943 hatched 

Cockerels and Pullets from my noted exhi- 
bition strains. Cockerels from 7 gns.; Pullets 
5 gns.—MRS. BATEMAN, Pickford House, 
Allesley, Coventry. 














b eenale GARDENING 
LACK CURRANT BUSHES, 2 4 
ae »2and 3 
B Not Twigs.’ Will give good « 
summer. Book early, have 
Apple, Pear, and Plum Trees. ra 
for next year. These will be pe soaking 
year.—HAMBLEDON HILL FRUIT 
Childe Okeford, Blandford, Dorset 


year olds 
TOD ney: 
not a lot for ait 


Arce ney, 
FARM, 


ULBS ! 100 DAFFODILS, 2 eac) 
following varieties, separately oer am ~ 
CHRISTMAS GLORY, pure yelloy 
EMPEROR, brillant golden yellow. 
GOLDEN SPUR, deep yellow trumpet 
KING ALFRED, rich golden ye!low 
VICTORIA, yellow trumpet. j 
The finest mixture of DAFFO! : i 
NARCISSI for naturalisation 500 fo ~ gel a 
for 34s. or 100 for 14s, sie 
ANEMONES DE CAEN, per dozen is., pep 1) 
31s. 6d. Carriage paid. C.W.O. iis: 


J. A. VANDERVOORT, Crews Hi Middlesey 


HASE CLOCHES revolutionis 
production, doubling output, 
extra crop each season, providing fr 
the year round. Thousands have pr 
for List.—CHASE, LTD., Dept. D.A 
GARDENS DESIGNED AND CO 
Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1 
G. WHITELEGG, Nurseries, Chisl« 
PAviNG STONE. Quantity old don Yord 
rectangular Paving Stone for § -WILLIS, 
24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. 3358. : 
TRAWSON GARDEN FRAMES. 
early. No Purchase Tax. Send ! 
C.L. 43.—G. F. STRAWSON& SON, H 
HE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., L’ 
Leicester, were for many yea 
the war, the largest makers of Hard 
Courts in Great Britain. They will 
and material ready for further wor 
THE V DAY arrives. 

Acting on the suggestion of some .‘ the leading 
Tennis Clubs, they have started a Rotation Lis 
for Post-War Orders for NEW an repairs td 
existing Courts. Would you like them to put you 
name down for early post-war atte ition ? Thi 
puts you under no obligation. E.-1.-C. Red and 
Green Top Dressings are still avail: le. 

GETABLE and Flower Seeds of QUALITY 
we do the experimenting; not you '!—W. ; 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, Cambs. 


WANTED 

AFPAREL. Highest prices returned for dis 

carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, Cloth 
ing of all kinds. Private owners may send with 
safety to Dept. C. L., JOHNSON, DYMOND AND 
SON, LTD.. Auctioneers, (Est. 1793), 24-25, Greatj 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2 

SH, BEECH, OAK and WALNUT TREE 

wanted. Any quantities, large or small 
Maximum prices paid._JAMES LATHAM, LTD. 
Leeside Wharf, Clapton, E.5. 


ARTRIDGES wanted for 7 mm. Walking St 
Gun.—Box 613. 


(tereenc. Packages of ladies’, gent.'s anfj 
children’s unwanted clothing forwarded to 
MRS. J. PAMMENTON, WAVERLEY HOUSE, 
GREAT HORTON, BRADFORD, YORKS. TEL.’ 
3470, are immediately examined and postal orders 
dispatched by return. Goods are then repacked, 
remaining intact for one week. In event off 
dissatisfaction with price offered on receipt 0 
such intimation, together with P.O., goods ar 
immediately returned (carriage paid to sender 
Highest prices given. Established 30 years, 
Evening wear not accepted. ee 
““QYOUNTRY LIFE” dated 4th December, 14 

and 14th May, 1943. Full price.— F. RODGERS 
94, Browning Street, Derby. 
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X-OFFICER wishes buy good Suit(s), Grey 
flannels, Shirts, Pyjamas, etc. 6 ft., chest} 

leg 32/3. Collar 16.—Box 614. 4 
ENTLEMAN wishes purchase Rolls, Bentley, 

or quality car.—Write ‘‘C,” c/o SCRIPPS'S, 
South Molton Street, W.1. en 
NAAGIC, 1 YOGA. 





AGIC, ASTROLOGY, Bocks 01 
Occultism WANTED to purchase. 

Send for Catalogue. THE ATLANTIS BOOKSHOP, 

49a Museum Street, London, W.C.1. HOL. 212). 


MODEL AND TOY RAILWAYS, El 
Clockwork or Steam, large or small outi 
wanted; also Meccano and other construction 
outfits and anything of interest to the younseé 
generation. Please state fully what you have ang 
price required; cheque by return. We also havé 
FOR SALE large stocks of the above; stamp witj 
enquiries.—BOTTERILLS, Models Department, 
High Street, Canvey, Essex. __ 7 

ow! ENGLISH Mahogany Pedestal W 
Desk, large or double size, wanted for priv 
purchaser. Full particulars and pri e.—Box oy 


Q®NAMENTAL TURNING LATHE with acee 
sories wanted.—J. C. DAVIS, 15 Whiteladie 
Road, Bristol. Le ad 
POSTAGE STAMPS. Rarities of all countrie 
wanted for cash; also really good parma 
Don’t send, write first, SEFI, PEMP! RTON AN 
CO., LTD., Licensed Valuers, Leominster. _ 
JQADIOGRAM. Gentleman requires s? 
leather suite and radiogram; ae os 7 
if condition good. South of Englan —Box 610. 
GHOTGUNS. Wanted, hammerless »jector “ 
of best quality; highest prices d; al 
inspection and offer.—CHURCHILI pro h 
32, Orange Street, Leicester Squar |.ondon. 
URPLUS FISHING TACKLE w ed. Prompt 
cash.—FOSTER BROS., Ashbo _ 
re requiriné 
1g for essel 
particulats, 
or mediul 
LARK, LT: 
Reading. 


anted FOR 
OO 


OTHER PROPERTY AND «+ CTIONS 
ADVERTISING, PAG? #”° i 





Hardwood and/or Softwood 
tial work. Offers from vendors, ‘ 
will be appreciated. Large 
parcels required. — N. G. & 
(Registered Office), Somerset ! 


ERBE MATE Brazilian 
INVALID.—Box 616. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 








VoL. cIV. No. 2443 NOVEMBER 12, 1943 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
B ates of Sir Norman Watson, Bart. 


BERKSHIRE 


5 miles from Reading. 12 miles from Newbury. 1 mile south of Theale and the main Bath Road 


THE FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL PORTION OF 


THE SULHAMSTEAD ESTATE, about 1,442 ACRES 


Comprising _ 


SIX DAIRY AND MIXED 
FARMS 


including the following : 


Sulhamstead Home Farm, 
298 acres, Woolwich Green 
Farm, 267 acres, Hosehill 
Farm, 79 acres, Stud Farm 
(with possession), 57 acres, 
Meales Farm, 216 acres, 
Sulhamstead Abbots 
Farm (with possession of 
the land), 178 acres, 


Benhams Farm, 81 acres. , 
STUD FARMHOUSE HOSEHILL FARMHOUSE AND BUILDINGS 





Small holdings, delightful Tudor and Jacobean cottages and several modern pre-war dwellings. 





WOOLWICH GREEN FARM 
Heavily stocked Oak Woodlands. Water Meadows and Accommodation Fields. Fishing in the River Kennet. 


Nearly 


500 ACRES 


including the woods will 
be sold with vacant 
possession. 


To be offered for SALE by 

AUCTION in about 40 

Lots at the MASONIC 

HALL, GREYFRIARS 
ROAD, READING 

on THURSDAY, NOV. 25, 


at 2.30 p.m. <P 
LAUNDRY COTTAGE 








BRAZENHEAD HOUSE 
Solicitors: Messrs. Lamb, Son & Prance, 2, Clement’s Inn, W.C.2. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, and at Shrewsbury. 


Particulars and Plans 2s. 6d. each. 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF Z| 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, MAYFAIR 3316/7, 


CASTLE ST., CERERCES SER (Tel. 334). AND AT i Ne LEEDS a baientnthieiondl 





WITH VACANT POSSESSION. T T 
WITH FINE DISTANCE VIEWS. NEAR A PRETTY VILLAGE. 
5 miles from Tunbridge Wells. London 38 miles. 
A SMALL MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
WELL PLANNED, BUILT AND FITTED FOR THE PRESENT OW 
3 reception rooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom , 
offices, and maids’ sitting-room. 


Oak floors, doors and staircase. Central heating. Main drainage and wat Own 
electric light plant. Main electric cables pass the property 


Brick-built garage (for two), man’s room and engine-house, Pony stabling. (« Lous 
Garden stores. 


CHARMING SECLUDED GROUNDS, ORCHARD, TENNIS LAWN, K’ HRY 
GARDEN. SMALL PADDOCK. 


NEARLY 3 ACRES 


NOTE: Provision is made for the addition of a billiards room with bed a 
bathrooms above. 


PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD 
Inspected and recomme —_ by JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street ndon 
L. (iel.s _ Mayfair 3316/7.) ; 


By direction of the Executors. 


COTSWOLDS 
High ground, Fine views. 


3 reception, 7 bed and dressing rooms. 


BATH. CENTRAL HEATING. COMPANY'S WATER. GARAGE. ‘PHONE, 
COTTAGE, 


3 ACRES 


PRICE £4,000 


JACKSON STOPS, Cirencester. (Folio 6803.) 


NORTH WILTSHIRE 


300 ft. up—near the Gloucestershire border. Handy for G.W.R. main line. 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


A XVIIth CENTURY FARMHOUSE 


WITH LOFTY ROOMS AND A QUANTITY OF OAK BEAMS, FLOORS AND 
TIMBERING. 


3 reception rooms, bathroom, 7 bedrooms. Company’s gas for cooking and heating. 
Main water and electricity. Power points throughout. 
Garage and stable. 


OLD-WORLD GARDENS WITH LAWN AND MANY FINE TREES AND SHRUBS. 
BATHING POOL. KITCHEN GARDEN. 


LARGE ORCHARD AND A MEADOW. 
OVER 9 ACRES 


PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 
ta ad TENANT’S FITTINGS AT VALUATION. 
<) JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7.) 











Grosvenor 3121 WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines) 
48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, _LONDON, w.l 


HERTS—Favourite District BERKS 


23 miles from London. Ascot and Windsor district. High ground. Magnificent views. 


AN UNIQUE AND ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE IN AN OLD GARDEN. WELL-FITTED MODERN HOUSE, on an old site with grand old _ ce 

9 or 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Basins in some bedrooms. Central other trees. 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, loggia. Malt 
heating. Main water and electricity. brag for 2 cars. Beautiful grounds (well | gas and electricity. Main drainage. Garage for 2 cars. Gardens of 3% 

kept). Good kitchen garden. 4%, ACRES in all. FOR SALE. including kitchen garden. Personally inspected and recommended by the. 

Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. WINKWORTH & Co., » 48, Curzon Street, London, _ W.1. 


BUCKS 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY OF 140 ACRES. FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR. The Hot 
originally a Benedictine Nunnery, with Elizabethan, Jacobean and Georgian additions, occupying a charming situation in its park and beautiful old lands, partly encir 
a fine brick and flint wall. The rooms are particularly light, sunny and well proportione d, and the accommodation i includes : Lounge hall (about 39 ft. by 17 ft.), 3 charming re¢ 
rooms, cloakroom, modernised domestic offices, 18 bedrooms and 5 bathrooms. Excellent stabling and garages. 7 good cottages. Farmhouse and buildings. ‘Beautiful old p 
grounds, excellent kitchen garden. THE LAND INCLUDES. PASTURE AND ARABLE AND IS OF HIGH QUALITY. 
Detailed particulars of the Agents: Messrs. WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


SURREY 


In a favoured residential neighbourhood. Under 10 minutes’ walk from Station with service to Waterloo in about 35 minutes. 


















SEVERAL FAMOUS Double garage with room over. 


COURSES 


Go! 


THE GROUNDS include lawn, formal 
and rock gardens, fruit and vegetable 


rIVE HOUSE, built of gardens, range of glass, etc. In all 











og » and partly rough-cast, 
inad — JUST UNDER 1% ACRES 
nd conte . 
8 rece ms, cloakroom, domestic FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
n aces iids’ eltting-soees. © = 
‘ . cs ¢ yomMs, 
and — Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & 
: ; i RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
(40,685) 
Main Services 
N a _ 
d Adjoining the shores of the Menai Straits. : | 14% MILES OF SALMON FISHING 
‘cluded position close to station. Residence built of brick with slate House occupies a beautiful position on banks of river, only 1 mile from 
oa mu ling attractive views. 3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, bathroom. Station, and in good order throughout. 
roof ect : ti. deatnade Hall, suite of reception, 12 principal bedrooms, 8 bathrooms. 
Com ’ electric light, gas and water. Telephone. Main drainage. Central heating. Co.’s electricity. Telephone. Abundant water supply. Up-to-date 


UT 1% ACRES Excellent shooting and Fishing. 
REEHOLD FOR SALE. Golf course 1 mile ABOUT 5,000 ACRES FOR SALE 


A +s. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,034) Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (26,551) 
Ager ssrs. KA ’ oo i , bs ee eeseeseeeesiemsitinnimesen ites 
: 


: LAKE DISTRICT 


Occupying a fine and sheltered position about 300 ft. up, facing South, with a magnificent panorama of the Lakes. 


| 
| 

irden includes kitchen garden and wood running down to the shore. | : drainage. Garage accommodation. 6 Cottages. Home Farm. 
IN ALL BO | 








GROUNDS run down to the lake, with 
mountains in background, and are a 
great attraction. Kitchen garden. 
Remainder of land let to a farmer. 


AT!’ ACTIVE MODERNISED 
LON LOW 17TH-CENTURY 


RESIDENCE 
NEARLY 70 ACRES 
built « ne, and approached by drive. SALMON AND TROUT FISHING. 
Loung: all, 3 reception, biliiard room, HUNTING. 


12 bed, 4 bathrooms. 


The House would be Sold 
with about 28 Acres 
Owner’s Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, 
FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover 

Square, W.1. (39,741) 


Central heating. Co.’s electricity and 
water. ‘elephone. Septic tank drain- 
age system. Stabling. & Garages. 














Mayfair 37700 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Gane telegrams ton 


10 lines 
N ICH r] , 
Regent 0293/3377 A O Lz AS m Nichenyer, Piccy, London ’”’ 


D Reading 4441 (Established 1882) “Nicholas, Reading ”’ 
2. 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 1, STATION ROAD, READING 


- HAMPSHIRE | HAMPSHIRE. NEAR WINCHESTER 


With grounds to river with yacht anchorage. 


FOR SALE. MODERN HOUSE IN ELIZABETHAN STYLE | FOR SALE. WITH OCCUPATION AFTER WAR 
5 bedrooms, 1 dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Main services. Garage. 
PRETTY GROUNDS AND WOODLAND, PIER, BOATHOUSE | GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 











Entirely modernised. Standing 

















24% ACRES | in small well-timbered Park, 
NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. | facing South. 
Ss Ry 11 bedrooms, 4_ batt 8, 
) BETWEEN WORCESTER AND TENBURY | $ ie sen comme 
Overlooking the lovely Teme Valley. 500 ft. above sea level. excellent offices. Main electric 
_— A FINE OLD QUEEN ANNE HOUSE OF SOME oe aa 
HISTORICAL INTEREST 
with 16 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, domestic offices. Main electric | 2 garages. Stabling. 
light. Central heating. Excellent water supply. | 
OUTBUILDINGS, GARAGE, COWSTALLS, STABLING, ETC. 2 cottages. Old-world gardens. 
PARTLY WALLED GARDEN. 
6 ACRES 23 ACRES 
MORE LAND AVAILABLE. 
Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. Messrs, NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 
ae JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK curring 
/8. 
OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON mi 
| | 
®EQUIRED TO PURCHASE : | OXON-BERKS BORDERS | REQUIRED TO PURCHASE BY A 
EAR. Y POSSESSION NOT ESSENTIAL | MINISTER OF STATE 
| On a bus service to the City of Oxford, 12 miles distant, and 
In at ! position (not in the centre of a village) in the within easy reach of the River Thames SITUATED WITHIN A 15 MILES’ RADIUS OF 
distri the Wiltshire Downs, the Berkshire Downs, | THE CITY OF OXFORD 
zh Dorset or the Cotswold Hills. A PLEASING OLD MODERNISED MILL HOUSE 
| gr ges: ae ~~ nf Lee red brick | A WELL-MODERNISED, LABOUR - SAVING 
ER } forahly G 1 : IREN | wi tiled roof and white painted woodwork. Four | siieeetaiiiies alia 
P \ Howes, preferably GEORGIAN or QUEEN sitting rooms, six bedrooms, two bathrooms. Main | HOUSE OF CHARAGTER, preferably of the Osk 
<2 3 sitting-rooms (one at least 22 ft. by 15 ft.), | electric light and power, main water supply. Modern | Beamed Tudor, Elizabethan or Queen Anne farmhouse 
i 6-7b 8,2 bathrooms. Modern conveniences. Stabling | drainage. Telephone. Garage. | type. Not in, but near a village and within reach of a bus 
z and GARDEN OF UP TO 2 ACRES. LAND | | service. 3 sitting rooms, 6-8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. All 
$; n addition up to 50 ACRES. GARDEN AND ORCHARD, INTERSECTED BY A main services. Garage and outbuildings. 
3: STREAM | 
; PRICE OF UP TO £7,000 | MINIMUM 6/10 ACRES 
WOl 3 SEPATTTTRY we . | 
: “4 iD BY A GENT INE APPLIC ANT OF PRICE FREEHOLD £3,500 A price of up to £6,000 would be paid for a property 
a LES & WHITLOCK, AS ABOVE, EARLY VACANT POSSESSION conforming with these requirements. Will Vendors 
FOR PRO ‘RTY CONFORMING WITH THESE | | please communicate with Mr. B. H.,c/o JAMES STYLES AND 
REQUIREMENTS. Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. | WHITLOCK, Oxford. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Cae, 15 lines) 


12, 1943 





Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London ’ ” 


WEST SUSSEX 


In a glorious position just south of Petworth, with a lovely view. 
’ y 


NONNINGTON HALL, GRAFFHAM 

AN UNIQUE VERY BEAUTIFUL!RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
: the home of the late owner 
for more than 30 years. 
Oak-panelled lounge; 
drawing room, 26 ft. by 
19 ft. in widest part; 
library, 30 ft. by 18 ft.; 
dining-room; study; 10 
bedrooms; 4 bathrooms; 
fitted hand basins in bed- 
rooms. Electric _ light. 
Central heating. Garage. 

3 service cottages. 
Very superior fourth cot- 

tage, at present let. 
Enchanting Grounds, beau- 
tifully timbered and 
shrubbed, terraced flower 
gardens; prolific orchard and 
kitchen garden. 3 Fields. 

FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY. 


KNIGHT & SONS, Mi ; 
Zt 5 eS REG os 299.) HAMPTON & 


By Order of Executors. 


— ‘ 
ee 


For Post-War r Occupation. 


WALTON HEATH, SURREY 


Occupying a superb position 580 ft. up. 20 miles from Town, 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN RESIDE 


WITH WELL-PLANNED 
ACCOMMODATION ON 
TWO FLOORS 
Hall, 4 reception and finely 
panelled billiard room, sun 
parlour, 10 bedrooms, bath- 
dressing room, and 5 bath- 
rooms. Complete domestic 
offices. Companies’ ser- 
vices. Constant hot water. 
Central heating. 
Garages. Lodge and cot- 
tages. Farmery, etc. 
Magnificently timbered 
pleasure grounds, with 
lawns, hard tennis court, 
productive kitchen garden, 
small orchard, 10 acres of 
parkland, ete. 


In all about 18 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHO: 


Recommended by the Sole Agents: 
SONS, LT D., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


IN ALL ABOUT 12 ACRES 
Particulars from the Joint Agents : nage 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


SURREY 


Picked situation on crown of Ditton Hill. About 1% miles from the Station. 
Near bus route. 


AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


WITH MANY PLEASING 
FEATURES 


(Tel.: REG 


22.) 
3.41,903) 


ATE 


SURREY—Between DORKING & | REI 


21, miles from station. 


AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE 
ABOUT 150 ACRES 
COMPRISING 
IMPOSING RESIDENCE 


containing lounge hall, 5 reception rooms, 11 principal bed and dressing 1 
washbasins), 8 bathrooms, staff bedrooms. > Gompanies’ electric light 
Central heating. Stabling. Garages. 2 lodges. 8 cottages. 2 fla 


DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS, PARK, AND WOODLANDS 
PICTURESQUE SECONDARY RESIDENCE 
2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, etc. 
EXCELLENT FARM BUILDINGS, PASTURE AND ARABLE LANDS 
The actual and estimated rentals amount to £1,245 per annum 
(The Residence and Gardens are requisitioned.) 


PRICE £25,000 FREEHOLD 


Particulars from- 
& SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


OF 


Hall, 3 
ee room, 

bedrooms 
main servic 


reception rooms, bil- 
convenient offices, 
2 bathrooms. All 
s. Partial central 
heating. 


ins (fitted 
nd water, 





Garage with chauffeur’s 
quarters adjoining. Cottage. 
Delightful grounds attractively 
displayed, also. _— productive 
kitchen garden, with range of 
glass, etc., in all about 


f 6 ACRES | 
PRICE £7,950) | 
Further ee from: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, A yaaa Street, | 
. James’s, S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) (8.34,983) | 
“BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


Min. 3 lines) 


vii 


ts 


1 ip Ot 


HAMPTON (Tel: REG. 8222), 


(8.9,313) 








(WIM. 0081.)  BISHOP’S STORTFORD (243.) 








(1/6 per line. 








AUCTIONS © 


By direction of the Exors. of the late Duke of 
Rutland. 


FFOLK 
WOODBRIDGE DISTRICT 


A compact small Residential, Agricultural and 
Sporting Property, with yachting, golf and 
shooting facilities, in a good residential neigh- 
bourhood, known as LITTLE HADDON 
HALL ESTATE, SUTTON, of in all 736 
ACRES, comprising: a modern medium-size 
Country Residence; the Ferry Farm of 
225 acres; 8 cottages; woods and heathland 
of 500 acres, the whole bounded for a mile 
by the River Deben. With Vacant Possession 
on Completion. To be SOLD by AUCTION 
(unless previously disposed of by private 
treaty) at Ipswich on 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 1943, by 


GARROD, TURNER & SON 
IPSWICH. 
from the Solicitors: Messrs. 
Dawson & CO., 2, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, 
W.C.2; the Estate Agent: F. KINGSTON 
SMITH, EsQ., Woodbridge ; and the 
Auctioneers, 1, Old Butter Market, Ipswich 
(Tel. : 3127-28.) 


Particulars 


WILTS. 


OLD RECTORY FARM, 
LANGFORD. 
about 1 mile from Wylye Station and midway 
between Dinton and Wylye, adjacent to 
Grovely Wood for 1% miles. 


WOOLLEY & WALLIS 


Major F. R. Holt-White 
to SELL by AUCTION on TUESDAY, 
NOVEMBER 30, 1943, 290 ACRES all in a 
ring stock-proof, rabbit-proof fence, with water 
laid on and comprising 201 acres of Arable, 
87 acres of Sound Old Down Land, with useful 
Woodlands,and which has successfully produced 
good corn crops and grazed Sheep and Beef 
Cattle with excellent results. The land lies 
largely very level on an upland plateau, very 
healthy, easily worked and sheltered. Well 
served by hard roads and rail. Vacant Pos- 
session on completion with small exceptions. 
This is a most interesting Property for Agri- 
cultural, Sporting and Amenity purposes, and 
after-war Development. 

Particulars, Plan and Conditions of Sale, 
6d., may be obtained from the Auctioneers, 
WOooLLEY & WALLIs, The Castle Auction Mart, 
Salisbury,or from Messrs. PYE-SMITH, HULBERT 
AND KILDAHL, Solicitors, Rolleston Street, 
Salisbury. 


THE HANGING 


are instructed by 


FOR SALE 

For sale Free eehold ’ 

with land or 
LANE, 


Bucks. Chilte rn Hills. 
Large Country House, 
without. Main se rvices.—C. 
Hampton House, Bourne End, Bucks. 


EVON. SMALL RESIDEN TIAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL ESTATE, 116 ACRES, 
good sporting district, unspoilt. COMFORT- 
ABLE RESIDENCE, 5 reception, 8 principal 
bedrooms, 3 dressing rooms, 3 baths, 5 attic 
bedrooms. Electric light. Excellent cottage. 
First-rate stabling. 2 FARMS. Would make 
admirable Guest House and Riding School. 
For sale as a whole or with less land.— RIPPON, 
BOSWELL & Co., Exeter. (6042) 
ENT. Ashford and Folkestone (between). 
Exceedingly interesting XIVth-Century 
Manor House. 4 bed, bath, 3 reception, etc. 
Garage. Gardens and paddock about 1 acre. 
Freehold, £3,000.—GEERING & COLYER, 
Ashford, Kent. 


LONDON, 45 MILES N. w. 
train service. In pretty rural district. 
To be sold, an archaeological gem of a 
picturesque XVIth-century brick, half-timbered 
and tiled Residence, modernised, on gravel. 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception, garage, 
delightful grounds and meadow. 4 acres. Main 
water and electricity. Vacant possession. 
Price £5, — FoLL, Land Agent, Woburn 
Sands, Buck 


NoRFoLK. To be Sold completely 
furnished, Georgian Country Residence. 
Large walled-in garden, paddock, 2% acres. 
Safe area. 8 miles Brandon. Price complete 
with furniture, outdoor effects, fowl-houses, 
etc., for quick sale, £3,000. To view apply— 
SWEETNAM, —— Northwold (Tel. : 
Methwold 252) 


SUFFOLK, Woodbridge 4 miles, outskirts 
favourite Village. EXCEPTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY. EXCELLENT GEORGIAN 
HOUSE, 3 reception, 6 bed (3 h. & ©c.), 
2 dressing (h. & c.), 4 bath, main electricity, 
central heating. COTTAGE, garage, stabling. 
Well-timbered grounds with STREAM, 
meadows and arable (let). In all 25 ACRES. 
Immediate possession, £6,000.—COBBE AND 
WINCER, Ipswich. 


OF. Express 








TO LET a 


SUSSEX (W.). To Rent Furnished, very 

Modern Attractive House, enclosed 
3 acres. 5 bedrooms (including maid's), 3 bath, 
2 reception. Staff available. Electricity. 
Central heating. Garage. Hard tennis court. 
Golf course near. ’Buses pass drive.—Box 619. 





__ WANTED > 

Country. A QUICK, ADVAN TAGEOU Ss 

SALE of your COU NTRY PROPERTY 
can be effected through the Country House 
Specialists, F. L. MERCER & CO., who for 
over half a century have dealt solely in the sale 
of this class of property ranging in price from 
£2,000 upwards. Over 2,000 GENUINE PUR- 
CHASERS on their waiting list. Vendors are 
invited to send particulars to their Central 
Offices, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2481. 
Cornwate (W.). Wanted to Purchase, 

immediate possession not necessary, 
Modernised Farmhouse, 4 good Bedrooms 
minimum, preferably with some land le 
protection, which can be let.— 
TRESIDDER & Co., yey 17, South Audley St., Ww. ae 


KH om COUNTIES. 

Ww yOu LD YOU SELL YOUR HOUSE 
IF AN EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD PRICE 
WERE OFFERED? JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 
have literally dozens of buyers for compact 
Small Houses in all parts of the country, but 
especially in the Home Counties. The demand 
is most keen for 5-7 bedrooms, 2 or 3 sitting 
rooms, and from 1 to 20 Acres of land at prices 
ranging from £4,000 up to about £10,000. 
Vacant possession within 12 months is 
required in most cases. If interested, please 
send particulars and photographs (most 
important) to—23, Be tkeley Square, London, 
W.1, marked ‘‘A.F.H.’ 


GURREY and SUSSEX. TREVOR EsTArEs, 
Lrp., have genuine Clients waiting to 
purchase suitable properties. Please send = 
details to them, in confidence, to—9, 

borne Rd., Sutton, Surrey. (Tel.: ’ Vigilant 2212) 
25-30 MILES LONDON, S. or SW. 
Wanted, early possession. Small FR EEHOLD 
Property. Well-built in good class neighbour- 
hood. Not overlooked, well away from river, 
high ground, gravel soil. Pre pared to pay good 
price. 5-6 bed, 2 reception, large lounge, 
garage detached, ¥% acre, no basement or 
cellar. 2 bed and reception rooms must be 
good size, at least 18 ft. by 14 ft. Write— 
— 12, Barcombe Avenue, London, 
S.W.2 











TO LET 


ORTH WALES. 





To let furnished or 

unfurnished, charming Country Resi- 
dence, in the well known Conway Valley. 
3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms (3 with h. & c.), 
2 bathrooms, 3 w.c.s, g kitchen, pantry, 
ete. Electric’ light (own plant). Large garage, 
good outbuildings, productive kitchen garden, 
good size grounds.—Apply : Box 605. 


- ESTATE AGENTS 


B ERKSHIRE. MARTIN & POLE, 
READING, CAVERSHAM 
and WOKINGHAM. 
ERKS, BUCKS AND OXON.—GDpys, 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 7 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73) 


BERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 

COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
Sale of Country Houses and Estates.—Messrs, 
NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. Tel. 4441. 


EVON and 8. AND W. COUNTI 

The only complete illustrated Register 
(Price 2/6). Selected lists free.—R1ppoy, 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.I., Exeter. (Est. 1834.) 


EVON and WEST DORSE1, 

Owners of small and medium-sized 
Country Properties, wishful to sell, are 
particularly invited to communicate with 
Messrs. SANDERS, Old Fore Street, Sidmouth, 
who have constant enquiries and a long waiting 
list of applicants. No sale—No fees. 


BH AMPSHIRE and SOU THERN 

COUNTIES .—22, Westwood Road, 
Southampton.— WALLER & KING, F.Al. 
Business established over 100 years. _ 


_EICESTERSHIRE and NORTHANTS 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co. (R. G. G 
S.L, F.A.1.), Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 

Market Harborough. (Est. 159.) 
SHROPSHIRE, border counti 

Wales for residences, f2 
the Principal Agents—HAtL! 
OWEN, LTD., Shrewsbury. 
SUFFOLK AND EASTE” 

WOODCOCK & SON, 
Surveyors, Valuers and Auct eens. 
SPECIALISTS IN COUN PROPER: 
TIES. Tel.: Ipswich 4334. 
SUSSEX, SURREY, HA 

KENT. To buy or sell a 
House or Cottage in these 
A. T. UNDERWOOD & CO., 
Sussex (Crawley 528), am 
Joun DOWLER & Co., Pe 
Petersfield (359). 


SUSSEX AND ADJOINI 
JARVIS & Co.,of Hayward ‘ 

in High-class Residences ar states, iL 

of which are solely in their is, Tel. 70 


ds, Tel. 700 

WEST COUNTRY A> MIDLANDS 

Apply Leading / 8: : 
CHAMBERLAINE- BROTHER 

of Shrewsbury. Tel.: Shrews! 


Y ORKSH IRE and - 
COUNTIES. Landed, 
Agricultural Estates—BAR«. 
LEwis,. F.S.1., F.A.1., 4, 
Leeds 1. (Tel. 28427.) 
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roxnon Wa CURTIS & HENSON "sas 




































‘ = 
1 NEAR HORSHAM, SUSSEX WILTSHIRE BUCKS _ 
7 NE, : ‘ Near Malmesbury. Great Missenden 3 miles. 
a, asia pesocvc inca ; ILT RESIDENCE. 300 ft. 
MODERN STONE-BUILT : . The RESIDENCE, designed by a well-known artist 35 years 
AN CLD TUDOR-STYLE MANOR HOUSE A above sea level in matured grounds, 4 reception | ago, is placed on high ground and part of a large estate. 
JE MULLIONED WINDOWS rooms, 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Electric light. Central 
1TH STONE . heating. Garages and stabling. Farmery and 3 cottages. Lounge Hall, 3 reception rooms, kitchen and “Aga” cooker, 
950 feet above sea level, and approached by entrance | Pasture and arable land. 9 bedrooms, bathroom. 
BO ae allery, 4 reception rooms, two ABOUT 160 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
irive. at hall and gallery, : c ELEPHONE. 
staircases, 13 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms ents. sae ween, ELECTRIC LIGHT AND T nll 
Mo‘ electricity and telephone. Modern drainage. CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. CENTRAL HEATING RECENTLY INSTA D. 
Garage and stabling. Cottage. ne GARAGE. STABLING AVAILABLE. 
v v N GARDEN, 
vin + GROUNDS WITH TENNIS COURT AND OXFORDSHIRE GROUNDS, INCLUDING KITCHE 
SURROUNDED BY TREES. ¥, mile from Henley Station. IN ALL ABOUT 
PAI KITCHEN GARDEN AND ORCHARD. ODERN RESIDENCE, pleasantly situated on high 4 ACRES 
‘ ‘ound with fine views. Near bus service. 3 reception, 
In all about 7 bed ‘and dressing rooms, 2 ‘bathrooms. Companies TO LET UNFURNISHED 
electricity, gas and water. Central heating. Garage an E 
4%, ACRES outbuildings. Hard tennis court, lawns. rit and Eitchen FOR 3, 5, OR 7 YEARS AT A REASONABLE RENT 
ek. See paces pict pete : t Street, W . tnigpigh aang 
Agents : RTI HED , 5, Moun reet, W.1. : ° 
Age aris & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,211). (16.362) | CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,288) 
- OSBORN & MERCER me, ausenanes or 
4304 PICCADILLY, W.1 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 
— SOMERSET OXON AND BERKS BORDERS a 
ia tél ‘ ‘outhern Ina delight, ld world vi t the foot of the Chiltern Hills. 
met: tome ne ae eres sii iaaacaanicnapsne oe ; Between Aylesbury and Buckingham, convenient 
BUILT JACOBBAN AN ATTRACTIVE for Main Line Station to London. 
A BEAUTIFUL pean . OLD HOUSE OF CHARACTER Sheltered situation in rural country.—For Sale 
Erec -/ about 50 years ago regardless of expense and | containing hall, 4 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. AN eis pec ivinn ne mag HOUSE 
the designs of a well-known are! = Mabie Gesteteltn. Guaee. 
Pleasure gardens, orchard, etc., bounded by a stream: 
and extending to ABOUT 2 ACRES. 
PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £3,500 





Full details from OSBORN & MERCER, asabove. (M2385) 





BETWEEN MELTON MOWBRAY AND OAKHAM 
Situate over 400 ft. above sea level in a delightful old 
village within convenient reach of main line stations. 


AN ATTRACTIVE RED BRICK HOUSE 











containing drawing — Bhd ft. . = i), 2 other reception 
rare illi rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
aden ttag biliands ceees, 11 Bedesnuns, 8 Rathecoms. Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
Main electricity and gas. Central heating. Main services. Central heating. Lounge hall, 3 reception, dozen bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
5 Cottages. Stabling. Garage. Groom’s cottage (with 5 beds, 2 reception, 2 baths) H : 
unt . Farmery. 3 Cottages. 
Charming well-timbered gardens sloping toa river. 2lakes | 2 other cottages, 3 garages, stable yard with range of nter Stabling : 8 
fone stocked with trout). jiard and grass tennis courts, loose boxes, cowhouses, etc. Very Pleasant Gardens. Excellent Pasture. 
icket ground, w avilion. eadowland. na : 
ricket gr ’ Pp Matured gardens and pastureland, in all Hard Tennis Court. Squash Court. 
ABOUT 17 ACRES ABOUT 8 ACRES 
x 24 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREBHOLD PRICE FREEHOLD £6,500 





Full details from : | Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. Inspected and highly 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,371) Full details from OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,447) | ae recommended. (16.730) _— 
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GIDDYS, 




















Tel. 73), 3, MOUNT ST., Grosvenor 
fal imonws = RALPH PAY & TAYLOR _ al 
with the CONTRASTING EXAMPLES OF EARLY ENGLISH DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 

BOTH SITUATED AMIDST UNSPOILT COUNTRYSIDE ON THE ESSEX—SUFFOLK BORDER 


bie ed : 







Register we , 
Rippos, 


. 1834.) 


SET, 
um-sized 
ell, are 
te with 
dmouth, 
y waiting 












- ge A I 
PR rel oattig Be 


LLOWED RED BRICK. CIRCA A.D. 1475. Surrounded by 600 ACRES 
*RIVATELY OWNED DAIRY FARM LAND, facing due South. In quiet 
nted lane. Far removed from all signs of development. 3 reception, 
rooms, 4 bathrooms. MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. CENTRAL 
ues ‘G. GARAGES. PROLIFIC, WELL-MATURED GARDENS. SHADY 
ae ‘ te NS. ABOUT 2 ACRES. FREEHOLD £4,000. eames <> 
SSUESSION, (12,1 





» Agents 






UNIQUE XViith CENTURY TIMBER-FRAMED HOUSE on a hill command- 
ing lovely views over famous River Valley. Easy walking distance of station 
and 6 miles of quaint old market town. 3 reception, 8 bedrooms (five with basins), 
bathroom. FASCINATING PERIOD INTERIOR. Water and electricity. Garage. 
OLD-WORLD GROUNDS ENCLOSED BY HERRINGBONE BRICK WALLS. 

PICTURESQUE COTTAGE. NEARLY 3 ACRES. FREEHOLD £3,500. 
Possession May next or possibiy earlier. (12,054) 


d North 
»., write 
RIDGE & 
















| 
| 
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Agents 















































OPER: 
/ ‘ 
: WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., , | ‘RESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 
all — = AVE 8T., READING. Reading 4112. Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams “ Cornishmen, London’”’ 
Bridges, sacorag = = = 
i AN ELIZABETHAN HOUSE 5,000 GUINEAS 5 ACRES 
ants. 
| 4 - USSEX. 1% miles station and 5 miles main line, with fast trains to London, light 
=a ‘IGH UP, NEAR SHAFTESBURY, DORSET Ss soil, 4300 ft. Lup, lovely surroundings. BEAUTIFUL XVith-CENTURY BLACK 
NTIbS y cS UNTIOTT IN AN HI TTAGE- I E, carefully restored and modernised. 
pecialist a PRESENTING AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY Hall, 2 reception, bathroom, 5-6 bedrooms. Main water and electricity, gas, central 
s, many THE -D-WORLD STONE-BUILT HOUSE is in a very quiet position, heating, telephone. Oast house, 2 garages, delightful gardens, kitchen garden, and 
, om hg lovely views, yet a few minutes’ walk from this favoured town. Lounge orchard. Inspected and strongly recommended.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77,South Audley 
ae ing rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms; several with basins (h. and c.); Street, W.1. (18,885) 
athr’ “avo. electricity and all main services. Central heating. Telephone. Ee 
rarage. Stabling. Delightful garden with numerous fruit trees. TRIANGLE BASINGSTOKE, READING, AND NEWBURY 
ABOUT AN ACRE. FREEHOLD RTIST’S STUDIO COTTAGE on a common. 2 reception, bath, 5 bedrooms. 
Studio 30 ft. by 20 ft., with gallery. Main water and eiectricity after the war. 
; ONLY £4,000 Telephone. Modern drainage. Garage; 2 loose boxes. Charmingly laid-out gardens 
y Al WELL one acre. More land rentable. £2,750 FREEHOLD or near offer. Could be pur- 
Square, ESLEY-SMITH & Co., as above. chased with the furniture —TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,070) 
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avewnerssss GHORGE TROLLOPE & SONS | “etsy ten 


(4 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1778) Westminster, 3.w,4 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


if villag A little sh lace. 
HAMPSHIRE “IN "WEST SUSSEX 


2 miles Basingstoke. Overlooking two private estates. 








ee, 


Close bus stop 
DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD HOUSE MODERNISED 
TUDOR WITH GEORGIAN WING (SHOWN IN PICTURE) XV Ith-CENTURY 
Completely modernised Ex es 
ptely pl sed. ux° 
cellent order. 9 bed, 2 bath and Lounge hall,2 reception, 
enc ge tee - ccueae loggia, 7 bed (fitted 
bath-dressing room, 3 reception basins), 2 bath: 
rooms. Main water and electric asins), ‘ngage 
light. Fitted basins. Central Model domestic offices 
heating. Garage, stabling. with servants’ sitting 
Cottage (let). | room. 
Main electric li i 
OLD ENGLISH GARDEN, | — gater, moder qiimain 
walled kitchen garden and Central heating. 
paddocks (let at £20 p.a.). FINE OLD SUSSEX 
BARN. OLD-WORLD 
26 ACRES. FOR SALE GARDENS. IN ALL 
ABOU ¥, 
With possession (except land 4% ACRES. 
and cottage). i 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESS 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (C3213) All particulars of Sole Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount eet, W.1, 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. REGENT 2481 


JUST AVAILABLE. FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT £8,500 WITH 164 ACRES | 
IN THE TRIANGLE OF COUNTRY FORMED BY ANDOVER, HURSTBOURNE TARRANT & WHITCE 
A DELIGHTFUL PART OF HAMPSHI.-E 
300 feet above sea level. 


A MOST PICTURESQUE AND ENCHANTING SMALL 
TUDOR HOUSE 











Completely modernised and artistically decorated. Not large, but full of character, 
3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Staff sitting room. Telephone. 
Main electric light and power. Septic tank drainage. 


GARAGE. 3 BARNS WHICH, ale THE HOUSE, FORM AN ATTRACTIVE 

ENTRANCE QUADRANGLE. SILY RUN GARDEN AND 3 ORCHARDS. 

The property includes over 100 ORES of ARABLE (Let) and nearly 50 ACRES, 
of WOODL AND, AFFORDING GOOD ROUGH SHOOTING. 


Inspected and confidently recommended. 


Illustrated particulars from the Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 
40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 








ELLEN & SON Tel. SUSSEX HILLS 
2 ' 2417 & 2147 Between Tunbridge Wells and the Coast. 

ANDOVER ns L'tris PEANS, ROBERTS- 
. 3 RIDGE. — A_ delightfully 
ute MODERN RESIDENCE 
y = of a XVIIth Century Sussex 
4 * Farmhouse), approached by carriage 
FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION, EXCEPT SMALL driveandstandingin finely timbered 
=. hag genes greeny 
‘ 2 bathrooms, reception ms, 
PORTION LET : . Se os cloakroom, labour-saving domestic 
. : offices. Central heating. Fitted 
lavatory basins (h. &c.) Companies’ 
electricity, water. Telephone. 
HAMPS HIRE ’ Modern drainage. Garage for 2 cars. 
f Outbuildings, greenhouse. Lovely 
flower and rose gardens, kitchen 
garden. . oe ge woodlands, 
* g Sionted owering shrubs, cres, 
ARLEBURY, NEAR ALRESFORD For SALE by AUCTION at TUNBRIDGE WELLS on NOVEMBER 26 
Particulars and Conditionsof Sale: GEERING & COLYER, Auctioneers, Hawkhurst, Kent. 














COUNTRY RESIDENCE containing 17 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 5 reception rooms. 
SILTON, DORSET 


STABLING, GARAGES. TWO LODGES. SEVEN COTTAGES. RAWLENCE & SQUAREY have been favoured with instructions from MAJOR 
GEORGE TROYTE-BULLOCK to SELL by AUCTION at the PHOENIX 
ABOUT ONE MILE OF EXCELLENT FISHING. GOOD SHOOTING. FARMING. HOTEL, GILLINGHAM, DORSET, on Friday, November 26, 1943, at 2.30 p.m. 


THE VALUABLE AGRICULTURAL PROPERTIES 


extending to about 
150 ACRES 679 ACRES 


comprising MANOR FARM, SILTON (482 ACRES), with excellent farmhouse, 
G. R 


APART FROM PRIVATE OCCUPATION, IS VERY SUITABLE FOR eighties: 5 at wien ee Bea, 


FELTHAM ae, SILTON (170 ACRES), with attractive Farmhous », good set 

COUNTRY CLUB OR HOTEL, SCHOOL, OR OTHER PURPOSES. of Farm Buildings, 2 Cottages, let to N. Willis, Esq. on an annual Lady::y tenancy. 

Also ABOUT 25 ACRES of AGRICULTURAL LAND let on annua Michaelmas 
tenancies and a CHARMING COTTAGE let on a monthly ten:ncy. 


Particulars of the Agents: F. ELLEN & Son, Andover. Tel. 2417 and 2147. PRINTED PARTICULARS AND PLANS (price » will shortly be »-ilable and 

may be obtained from the Auctioneers, Salisbury; The Sanctuary, Westminster, 

S.W.1 1; Sherborne, Dorset and Rownhams Mount, Sauer Southa? n, or the 
Solicitor, W. P. FARNFIELD, Esq., The Square, Gillingham, Do 


eS TONDON, SWS BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY ows 


EST SUSSEX NEAR CHICHESTER. Beautiful ition, u errupted 
VERY SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY views for miles. Lovely and Genuine Queen Anne Residence. In pe ®ct order, 
Only Just in the Market. Inspect Quickly. Square hall with Queen Anne staircase, 3 reception, 4 principal and + econdary 
~~ West Sussex - Hampshire bedrooms, 2 baths, main electricity, company’s water. old: world garden: >addock. 
Borders 8% ACRES. Possession now or after the war. FREEHOLD ONLY £ 00. Sole 
Beautiful c Agents : BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. ven ai 
Cusnatter EVIE Con JUST, OFFERED. VERY NICE BUNGALOW RESIDENCE AND ACRES. 
now modernised with every £2,250. SUFFOLK (Saxmundham) Substantially built brick and -¢ artis : 
convenience. 3 reception. 5 bungalow, 30 years old, 2 sitting, 4 bed, bath (h. and c.). Tiled grates, Tr — 
bed. fitted basins P Bath Excellent condition. Electricity quite near. Lawn, large orchard, garage tarme We 
Main electricity. Com ony’s Lovely Outlook. Early possession. Ideal for retired gentleman. Certain > qui 2) 
water, Saar. easton a Be sold. BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, $.W.3. _( A 

paddock. 9ACRES. Fishing, ENTLEMAN’S FARM, OXON, HEYTHROP COUNTRY, near aan 

Sheoting, Golf. Vacant VERY FAVOURITE PART. Exceptionally desirable farming Estate —§ * cute 

Possession. All in absolute slope, highly farmed by present owner. Charming Cotswold stone residenc vutit ! 

perfect. order. placed with lovely views. 3 reception, 5 bed, bath, electric light. Nice gai eons 

tional buildings. 2 cottages and bailiff’s house. The whole forming a v A 

FREEHOLD, £6,000. and desirable property. Price and details of BENTALL, HORSLEY & Bb. »-Y, 184, 
Sole Agents: BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Kens. 0152). ——— 
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Eh ue. JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 9 “rs 


tondon.”’ 


= 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 











YORKSHIRE— Between TADCASTER AND YORK 


Wetherby is 9 miles, York and Tadcaster are 6 and 3% miles respectively by road. 


IN LOTS FREEHOLD 
THE MOST ATTRACTIVE AGRICULTURAL AND RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
KNOWN AS 
THE BILBROUGH ESTATE, Near YORK extending to about 1,120 ACRES 
COMPRISING 
SEVEN CAPITAL TILLAGE AND DAIRY FARMS 


THREE SMALL HOLDINGS, GRAVEL-BEARING LAND, ACCOMMODATION AND BUILDING LAND mainly along the 
Tadcaster to York main road ,with company’s water mains available, and the major portion of 


THE PICTURESQUE VILLAGE OF BILBROUGH 


V1, containing (with Possession on Completion) the FREE and Fully Licensed Premises, THE THREE HARES INN, THE OLD RECTORY, 
30) BILBROUGH HOUSE, and TEN USEFUL COTTAGES, THE WHOLE PRODUCING 


£1,473 PER ANNUM GROSS 


Which will be OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION, in LOTS (unless sold privately meanwhile) 
by JOHN D. WOOD & CO., at THE SALE ROOM, THE ROYAL STATION HOTEL, YORK, on 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1943, at 2 p.m. 


i solicitors : Messrs. GRAY & DODSWORTH—W. H. CoBB & SoN, Duncombe Place, York Land Agent : C. W.{THoMpsoN, EsqQ., F.S.I., F.L.A.S., Estate Office, Escrick, York. 
Auctioneers’ Office : 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 (Tel. : Mayfair 6341). Sale Particulars, price 2s. 








VERY PRIVATELY IN THE MARKET FOR INVESTMENT 


PART OF WELL-KNOWN SPORTING & AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


. IN FERTILE PART OF SCOTLAND CLOSE TO MARKET TOWN 
2,177 ACRES 20 FARMS 

by SMALL HOLDINGS AND TACKDUTIES 

Ss. 


RENTAL £1,820 PER ANNUM - - - - - = = = = = - BURDENS £134 
WILL BE SOLD TO SHOW 4%% RETURN 


Particulars from the Agents: JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (83,201). 


rs- The Estate Office, | R. E. NIGH TINGALE Mayfield 















a4 Mayfield, Gussex A. L. J. EWBANK, B.A. (CANTAB), F.S.I. 

o 7 —_ In a very beautiful part of East Sussex about 400 apr en gee rr See a Lins. | 
ms NEAR THE BEAUTIFUL AND PICTURESQUE VILLAGE OF MAYFIELD 

i A VERY EXCEPTIONAL OLD MANOR HOUSE 

ely PART DATING FROM XVIITH CENTURY WITH SYMPATHETICALLY DESIGNED ADDITIONS IN MELLOWED BRICKWORK. 

n Close to excellent bus services to Tunbridge Wells, ete. 






GARDEN AND GROUNDS of about 
8% ACRES, including ATTRACTIVE 
FORECOURT, ROSE GARDEN 
TERRACES, PADDOCK, ORCHARDS, 
WOODLAND, ETC. 


ACCOMMODATION: 


ind dressing rooms, 4 attics, 
oms, large reception hall (38 ft. by 
d drawing-room (39 ft. 6 ins. by 
‘ 's.), dining-room (28 ft. 6 ins. by 









7 lished and parquet floors), 2 other 
h rooms with old oak beams, ete. a ee 
7 ETE DOMESTIC OFFICES. 






PRICE £8,000 FREEHOLD 






OUTBUILDINGS: 

SUSSEX BARN CONVERTED 
GES, ETC. LOOSE BOXES 
ARY, STORE, ETC. 





WITH POSSESSION OF HOUSE AND 

GARDEN, FEBRUARY, 1944, or with a 

further 11 ACRES with extensive road 

frontages capable of development without 

detriment and a Modern attractive Cottage 

and three others let at a total rent of 
about £98 per annum 


£11,000 







o 






Co.’s electricity and water. 
Telephone. 













ull particulars and order to view by appointment from the owner's agents: Messrs. R. E. NIGHTINGALE, Chartered Surveyors, Mayfield, as above. 
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oncevenon o0, LONDON, Ww. WILSON & CO. — 











Satie 
A PERFECT COUNTRY HOME IN SOMERSET BORDER | THE CHEAPEST PROPERTY 
’ 
WEST SUSSEX Amidst some of the most lovely and fertile country in the ; TO-DAY S MARKET 
In a lovely situation, 600 feet up with magnificent panoramic West of England. Beautiful part of Surrey, in perfect country near ( uildford. 
views to the South Downs. Express trains to Londin in High up, facing due South. 
an hour. 
A VALUABLE FREEHOLD ESTATE OF ABOUT | DELIGHTFUL RED BRICK : 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE 1,200 ACRES | sisnenin Senin nae eg Mc 4OUSE 
OF GREAT CHARM AND CHARACTER URY 


The = of enormous ——. in first-class order with charming OLD PERIOD HOUSE of moderate size, ce re secluded in finely aan old gar 


3 ns and 


'N 


Fine Hall. 4 cian rooms, 12 bed and dressing rooms, 
5 bathrooms. 


— | 
IN A LOVELY WELL TIMBERED SETTING The agricultural portion comprises excellent Farms with Hard court, squash court. Garages with flat. “‘ablin 
with delightful pleasure gardens, hard court, swimming first-rate buildings, numerous cottages, etc. | 2 splendid cottages, very fine walled kitchen yardes 
pool, pasture and woodland. Garages. 3 Cottages. | ; 
ABOUT 100 
NEARLY 40 ACRES A very fine estate in a first-rate sporting and social district. cna 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD £15,000 ONLY £12,000 FREEHOLD 


with possession after the war, but at present let and being FOR SALE PRIVATELY With possession after the war. 
well maintained and cared for. 


Agents: WILson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Aguas: Wate & Co., 28, Mount Steest, 'W.1. Sole Agents : WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Stre: 


Stabling. Garages. Most attractive gardens, etc. | Billiard room, 4 reception m rome, 13 bed and dressiny rooms 
| ms. . 











encase (Established 1799) See 
9344/5 /6/7 


AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. Farebrother, Lc 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 





FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. | 








WIMBLEDON COMMON é(just off) 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


7 principal bed and dressing rooms, WELL LAID-OUT GRO 
3 bath rooms, lounge, hall, 3 reception 
rooms. 


UNDS 
INCLUDING MINIATURE LAKE, 
Compact domestic offices. bi A Be ee . —- cf : KITCHEN GARDEN AND 
CENTRAL HEATING. 4 % Fk 5. ‘ om :, ORCHARD, THE WHOLE ABOUT 


MAIN SERVICES. 64%, ACRES 


COTTAGES. 


TO BE SOLD 


GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. 


STABLING. 7 a —— FREEHOLD 


Particulars from the Owner’s Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! MAPLE & Cc L 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.| 
(Euston 7000) >, TD., (Regent 4685) 











PURLEY, SURREY CHISLEHURST, KENT 


NORTHWOOD, HERTS | 
VALUATI ° NS re | On high ground with pleasant views, standing 
| On high ground, standing well away from the | Well away from the road, approached by two 


FURNITURE and EFFECTS FOR SALE fae See long carriage drives. 


valued for Insurance,Probate,etc. In a pleasant situation. | FOR SALE 


FOR SALE SE 
RACTIVE SMALL HOUSE wit! NIC E . d b . . d 
T l TT T with 2 y very ardens ani 
FURNI URE SA ES A’, A ICE HOUSE on 2 floors, containing oh wa ge st Case Fy Es. 


hall, sitting-room, dining-room, 4 best | lounge, dining- -room, billiard room, | woodland extending to 7%, 
bedrooms, maids’ bed-sitting-room, bath- | small study, 


* - § 5 bedrooms, bathroom, ete. Fine hall, 3 very good seston rooms, 
Conducted in Town and Country room. Garage. Garden with lawns and tarage for 2 cars. Grounds of about | billiard room, about 14 bedrooms, 3 bath- 


flower-beds, etc. 1 ACRE with tennis court, ete. rooms, etc. Very efficient central heating. 


Garage for 5 cars. Cottage. This Property 
APPLY—MAPLE & CO.,5,QRAFTON | agents: MAPLE & Co., Lrp., 5, Grafton PRICE £4,500 is suitable for a Private Residence, School 


STREET, OLD BOND STREET, W.1. Street, Old Bond Street, W.1. . , or Business Premises and is highly recom- 
’ Agents: MAPLE & C)., Lrp., as above mended by MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. 

















Nr. WR . 
" pon SALE SYIDRIVATETRCATY TS DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


WISH TO RENT OR PURCHASE AT A 
REASONABLE FIGURE TWO HOUSES 
WITH ALL MAIN SERVICES, IN OR 
ACCESSIBLE TO EDINBURGH. A 
MINIMUM OF 10 BEDROOMS AND 4 
PUBLIC ROOMS AND 2 OR MORE 
ACRES OF LAND REQUIRED. 


Full particulars to the General Secretary, DR. BARNARDO’S | 2MES, 
Step ney Causeway, London, E.1, who will acknowledge and regard as © dential 
all replies to this advertisement. 





————— 


MODERATE SIZED TUDOR STYLE RESIDENCE CHELTENHAM AND NORTH DEVONandS.&W.C UNTIES 
aa. Bom yee f a. Equipped yo ee peta devices. Main COTSWOLDS THE ONLY CO} 7 
services, e ounge hall, 3 entertaining rooms, billiard room, loggia, 5 principal 
bedrooms, domestic offices, central heating. Lodge entrance. 3 mohe ae G. H. BAYLEY & SONS aaa Te 
Lovely grounds. Garages, stabling. Kitchen gardens. Tennis courts. Woodland and (Established over three-quarters of a REE 
asture land. TOT, AREA 34 ACRES. £9,500 OR WOULD SELL Century.) SELECTED LISTS 
ESIDENCE SEPARATELY.» WITH VACANT POSSESSION, except Entrance ESTATE AGENTS, SURVEYORS, AUCTIONEERS, RIPPON. BOSWELL & FAI. 
Lodge and Pasture Land. Sole Agents: FRANK LLOYD & SONS, Estate 27, PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM. ° 7 
Chambers, High Street, WREXHAM. (Tel. 2102.) (an. 1006.) = SRST ed 
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ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 


Kensington 1490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byfieet 


Tele ams: e . and Haslemere 


ee 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 pono 


“ gstate, Har: 


——— SJOINING GERRARDS CROSS «#42 SOUTH OF GUILDFORD 
GOLF COURSE 


Picked situation, gravel soil, very fine views. 





300 ft. up, sandy soil, panoramic views. 


\fODERN GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE AN EXTREMELY COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE 


with e hall, 3 large reception rooms with oak floors, 6 or 8 bed and dressing With entrance and lounge —_ a gee ger 6 or 7 bed and dressing rooms, 
joms, sleeping balcony over loggia, 3 bathrooms. athrooms, Complete Onices. = — . ; 
Lavat ‘sins in all bedrooms. All Companies’ mains, Complete central heating. Excellent garage and stabling, etc. All Companies’ mains. 
Garage and useful outbuildings. WELL MATURED GROUNDS WITH LAWNS, KITCHEN AND FLOWER 
WEL (\TURED GARDENS WITH ORNAMENTAL LAWNS, KITCHEN GARDENS, IN ALL JUST OVER 
\RDEN, ORCHARD, ETC., IN ALL JUST OVER ONE ACRE 


ONE ACRE PRICE FREEHOLD 5,000 GUINEAS 


PRICE FREEHOLD £6,500 
J ., 62/64, B ad, S.W.1. qs i 90. : . 
_— iD, 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1 (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) Magness LiD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 


SEVENOAKS DISTRICT ©.2 ON VERGE OF LAKE DISTRICT °¢3 


Amidst charming surroundings, about 300 feet above sea level, and about 8 miles from 
Inae ified position, near an old-world village, yet only ten minutes from local buses. Windermere. 











A HOUSE UNIQUE IN BUILD AND POSITION 4 reception, ee ee ee es ai supply 
FACING SOUTH WITH A LOVELY VIEW TO THE HILLS. Company ’s electric light. Central heating. Garage. ‘Stabling, living room. ; 
3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND GROUNDS WITH LAWNS, ORCHARD, 

Main water and electricity, central heating. Garage. WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN, PADDOCK, WOODLAND. IN ALL ABOUT 


PLEASURE AND KITCHEN GARDENS, BEECH WOOD AND SPINNEY, ABOUT 84%, ACRES 
2% ACRES FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR WITH A PORTION OF LAND 


FREEHOLD £4,750 Recommended by HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
HakRODS Lrp., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Zel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807). 


a a ed 
SURREY, NEAR EPSOM ©.34 ABOUT HALF-AN-HOUR S.W. OF TOWN 
In a very favourite Residential District, convenient to station, bus service, and River. 
CHARMING OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 
Convenient to aa spied aie caaiiel adtnctn dane aan half-an-hour. aE a as, Ae ee ee Saeee. 
ye a Ov . . = - ‘a a Pe ee a : ia : lat 7 r ¢ ‘ 
The House is carefully designed on two floors and is in splendid order and condition, 8 reception, 7 bedrooms, bathroom; electric light and main services; central heating; 


2 
3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, modern drainage Companies’ electric 4 ' garage cars. : 
light, gas and water, 2 garages, cottage, useful outbuildings. ATTRACTIVE PLEASU bree GARDENS WITH HARD TENNIS COURT, KITCHEN 


DEN. IN ALL ABOUT 
THE GROUNDS HAVE MANY FINE SPECIMEN TREES, LAWN, KITCHEN 
GARDEN, LARGE NUMBER OF FRUIT TREES. IN ALL ABOUT THREE-QUARTERS OF AN ACRE 


2% ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD. REASONABLE PRICE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 














Inspect 





‘nd strongly recommended by Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton c.2 3 
Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn.’ 807.) . | eee ; NORTH DEVON Sere : 
Within 2 miles of well-known market town. Only % mile from station. 


WELL-BUILT AND HANDSOME RESIDENCE 
PARK HILL RISE, CROYDON : c.4 Facing due South and commanding fine views of rural scenery. 


ituation. High ground. Very easy reach Station. ings. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 6-8 bedrooms, bathroom. Maids’ sitting room. 
a . wipe ae eee See Gravitation water. Main electricity. Stabling. Garage. Excellent buildings. 
A COMPACT FAMILY RESIDENCE Lodge. Small farmery with cowhouse for six (approved for Grade A milk). 


vE N N ‘CHEN c S 
ption rooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, complete offices, INSEE SS amaeeer POW LEND, inal — 2 ORCHARDS 


age, Garden, etc. 977 years’ Lease. Ground rent, £15 p.a. 14 ACRES. FREEHOLD £6,500 


oO 5 
NLY £2,750. Immediate Possession. Strongly recommended by Owner’s Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton 
'D., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. *809.) 


13 MILES NORTH OF LONDON c.2 
With local hourly bus passing the property to two populous districts. 
SUBSTANTIAL AND COMMODIOUS PREMISES 


use as Institution, School, Club, Home or Sanatorium. ADMINISTRATIVE BLOCK : 9 bedrooms, matron’s rooms, staff dining and sitting rooms, dispensary, 
kitchen, and offices. "TWO OTHER BLOCKS, each containing wards, bathrooms, and kitchens, etc. Garage. Laundries and store rooms. 


BUNGALOW LODGE OF FOUR ROOMS AND BATH. MAIN WATER, GAS, AND DRAINAGE. 
GROUNDS ABOUT 3 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Zel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH: 


ERNEST FOX, F.S.I., F.A.I. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.I., F.A.I. 

E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.I., F.A.I1. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.1., A.A.1. 

R. ALEC HAMBRO. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS, 


BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


SOUTHAMPTON: 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, Py 
T. BRIAN COX, P.ASI., AAT” 

BRIGHTON: 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A 





DEVONSHIRE 


On the outskirts of a Town with a good main road running through the property. 


A HIGH-CLASS FARMING ESTATE 


OF ABOUT 
305 ACRES 


HAVING A VALUABLE POTENTIAL ASSET FOR DEVELOPMENT AS A 
FIRST-CLASS BUILDING ESTATE 


Good house and outbuildings. 


PRICE £14,500 FREEHOLD 


For further particulars apply Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth 


By direction of the Executor of Dr. R. S. FREELAND, 
deceased. 


BROCKENHURST, HANTS 


On the main Southern Railway to Waterloo and Bournemouth, 
18 miles from Bournemouth 


THE CHARMING FREEHOLD 


RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


HARTING 


BROADLANDS, BROCKENHURST. 


MODERATE SIZED RESIDENCE, 
reception rooms, 


comprising the 
containing 6 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 
domestic offices. 


All services available. 
gardens. 


ExceHent stabling. Delightful 


ALSO TWO PASTURE FIELDS, BUILDING 
4 OLD-WORLD COTTAGES 


SITE, 


The whole extending to an area of nearly 


14 ACRES 


VACANT 
GARDEN 


POSSESSION OF THE RESIDENCE 
AND LAND ON COMPLETION OF 
PURCHASE 


To be offered for SALE BY AUCTION in 7 lots at | 
the RESIDENCE on WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 8, 
1943, at 3 o’clock (unless previously sold privately). | 


Solicitors : MESSRS. JACKSON & SONS, Ringwood, Hants. 
Auctioneers: MESSRS. Fox & SONS, 
Southampton, Brighton. 


2 excellent modern cottages. 


THE | 


Bournemouth, | 


AN 








OF FREEHOLD PROPERTIES WITH 
VACANT POSSESSION 


ON WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1943 
at 3 p.m. 


ON THE PREMISES 
By order of the Executors. 
The Detached Freehold Bungalow 
‘““LE VASE,’’ 3, BURNETT AVENUE, 
CHRISTCHURCH, HAMPSHIRE 


2 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms, 


Attractive garden. 


kitchen. 


Solicitors: Messrs. ARNOLD COOPER & TOMPKINS, Ems- 


worth, Hants. 





ON WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1943 
at 3 p.m. 
ON THE PREMISES 
An Attractive Freehold Residence 
‘*TAMARESK,’’ WOODLAND AVENUE, 
BOSCOMBE 


4 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms, 
offices. Garage. Nice gardens. 

Messrs. RODGERS & Co., 30 Bank Street, 
Sheffield. 


Solicitors : 


ON MONDAY, 


NOVEMBER 29, 
at 3 p.m. 
ON THE PREMISES 
By order of the Executors. 
The Detached Freehold Residence 


‘* HOLME,”’ 


1943 


301 BELLE VUE ROAD, SOUTHBOURNE | 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms, kitchen. 
Small garden. 
Solicitor: E. MARCHANT, EsqQ., Bletchley, Bucks. 


Particulars of the above properties may be obtained of 
Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth 
and at any of their branch offices. 


5 miles from a Market Town. 


Electric lighting plant. 


THE GROUNDS INCLUDE KITCHEN GARDEN AND GRASSI. 'p, 
WHOLE EXTENDING TO AN AREA OF ABOUT 


| . 
mile. 


| good garden. 


Fox & SONS, Bournemouth, Southampton, 


BORDERS OF THE NEW FOREST 


16 miles from Bournemouth. 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


Standing 165 feet above Sea Level. 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, kitchen and offices 


Garage. Stabling. 2 Bungalows 
THE 


9 ACRES 


PRICE £4,750 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply : Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournem 





| FORTHCOMING AUCTION SALES | THE FURNISHINGS OF THE RESIDENCE 


SOLD BY AUCTION UPON THE PREM 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 91H, 19. °. 


A SOUND AGRICULTURA 
INVESTMENT 


BISHOPS WALTHAM 
HANTS 


On the main road to Alton with frontage thereto of nearly one 

10 miles from Southampton, 9 miles from Winchester. 

THE VALUABLE AND COMPACT 
FREEHOLD PROPERTY 


COMPRISING THE WELL SITUATED FIRST-CLASS 
MIXED HOLDING 


BISHOPSDOWN FARM 


With farmhouse, buildings, cottage and 170 ACRES of 
first-class productive land. A convenient small house, 
*Cornwill,”’ on the outskirts of Bishops Waltham. 


3 bedrooms, box-room, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms, kitchen, 
Companies’ water and electricity. Also 


TWO EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATION 
FIELDS of just over 7 ACRES. 


ARABLE 


THE WHOLE PRODUCING A GROSS RENTAL 
(exclusive of the value of the sporting rights) of 
£275 15s. PER ANNUM 
To be SOLD BY AUCTION as a whole or in 3 lots 
at the ROYAL HOTEL, CUMBERLAND PLACE, 
SOUTHAMPTON, on THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 
1943, at 3 o’clock precisely. 


Solicitor: J. R. PuLLon, Esq., 7 and 8, Rolls Passage, 
Chancery Lane, London, E.C.4. Auctioneers : Messrs. 
Brighton. 





| 


STRATHMARTINE ESTATE, DUNDEE | 


THE ONLY 


BALDROGAN FARM, 
PRICE £6,200 


BRACKENS FARM, 76 ACRES 


PRICE £1,950 


MARYFIELD FARM, 45 ACRES 


PRICE £1,200 


THE FARMS ARE ALL LET AND FORM SAFE 5 PER CENT. INVESTMENTS. 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


THREE FARMS NOW UNSOLD ARE: 


Situate on the outskirts of a village near to the foot of the North Downs. 


—_——— 


WILTSHIRE 


Swindon Station 


3% miles, with good service of trains to London. 


198 ACRES 
IN GOOD CONDITION, RE-DESIGNED, ALTERED AND EQUIPPED 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


TEARS 


AGO BY PRESENT OWNER FOR HIS OWN OCCUPATION. 


ATTRACTIVE GARDEN TERRACED WITH TENNIS AND OTHER 
ROCKERIES, WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN, ORCHARD, PADD. &. 


5 bedrooms, well-fitted bathroom, dining room, lounge, excellent kitchen a 
Central heating. Main electricity, water and drainage. 2 garages. Stabling 


offices. 
1 loose 
boxes. 

\WNS 


THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO AN AREA OF ABOUT 


5 ACRES. 


PRICE £5,000 FREEHOL 


For further particulars and orders to view, apply : Fox & Sons, Land Agent 


Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. (11 BRANCH OFF. “S) 


— 


— 
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The Windak suit in use 





Fae 


) of { Always remember this when 
ro O donning your WINDAK flying suit 

(officially knownas SUIT BUOYANT). 
Brace as high as possible and 
e * remove all weight from the 

ny Biseuit shoulder points, the jacket is 
: comfortably ‘‘bloused’’ and 
everything sits easily. This is one 

of the many points which make 
; ° WINDAK the ace of operational 
4 in t e flying suits. Every requirement 
has been provided for; electric 


heating, freedom of movement, 
ventilation, flotability, quick re- 


N : ’ lease if in trouble, ample pocket 
valing « rom 


'YESTON 








<\ WINDAK Suits incorporate 
\ features covered by Irvin 
ss Patent No. 407445 and others. 


BAXTER, WOODHOUSE & 
TAYLOR, LTD., Queen’s 
Buildings, Stockport, Cheshire. 














PERFECT PICK:-ME-UP 


SIZE 6d. : A 
0 ATTLEBOROUGH FF SERVICE KIT—Regular and Auxiliary. 


Low charges for best work on Best 
materials. Agents in all towns. 
BURBERRYS LTD. HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.w.! 


Made by CAYMER'S oF 











KOSS 


GINGER ALE TONIC WATER LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
SODA WATER GRAPE FRUIT LEMONADE 


off the record in Britain till 
the Symphony of Peace ts on 
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. would be incomplet 
without Dolcis Shoe 
Thousands of wome 
already appreciate thei 
perfect comfort, beautifi 
design and long service 
which make them s 
essential when considerins 


war-time economy 


Thi 1S a 


CHIQUITA 
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Marcus Adams 
MRS. M. G. MACLEOD AND HEATHER 


[rs. Macleod is the daughter of the Hon. Colonel Sperling Gyllenkrok, of Stockholm, former Equerry to 
e King of Sweden, and her husband is Lieutenant M. G. Macleod, R.N., Naval A.D.C. to the late 
Duke of Kent. Their daughter Heather is three years old 
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EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams : Country Life, London 
Telephone : Temple Bar 7351 
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ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES: 
TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 

Telephone : Temple Bar 4363 


The Editoy reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will nog be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal vates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1}d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 


The fact that goods made of vaw materials in short 

supply owing to war conditions are advertised in 

Country LIFE should not be taken as an indication 
that they ave necessarily available for export. 





PLANNING DUTIES 


HE memoranda on _ town-planning 
duties issued last week by the Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning are 
clearly not intended only for local 
authorities that have already taken full advan- 
tage of the existing Act. To many of them 
exhortations to avoid ribbon development along 
the coast or to attach a proper value to the 
control of architectural designs will seem to 
belong to the realm of kindergarten. But it 
is as well to remember that the greater part 


of this country is only ‘‘deemed”’ to be subject 
to planning resolution, and that many local 
authorities in the past have not only neglected 
to plan but have taken the most perfunctory 


interest in the whole subject. Their only 
planning officers are the local surveyor or 
sanitary inspector, and their own notions, on 
what enlightened authorities have long ago 
come to regard as essential, are both crude and 
much behind the times. To the well-disposed 
and better-informed members of such councils— 
and to their planning officers when they are 
appointed—even the simplest guides to “ plan- 
ning without tears’’ will be of obvious benefit 
in giving them aims and standards to set before 
their more recalcitrant colleagues and before 
the local public whose representatives they are 
and in whose interests their planning work is 
undertaken. Equally important is the informa- 
tion given in the memoranda as to the assistance 
and the facilities which the Ministry is able to 
put at their service. The Ministry’s coastal 
survey, begun last December, for instance, is 
now well advanced, and authorities concerned 
should not hesitate to resort to it. 

It is useful too that rural authorities should 
have guidance in such matters of policy as what 
extensions of villages may properly be _ per- 
mitted in the neighbourhysod ot towns. The 
Ministry suggest the criteria that the village 
should remain a separate unit and that the 
extension should add naturally to its character. 
It seems clear that in such matters the Ministry 
must be prepared to lay down a general line, 
which can be enforced. In finding peaceful 
solutions of individual problems the close con- 
sultation urged on local authorities with the 
Ministry’s regional planning officers and the 
Ministry of Agriculture’s rural land utilisation 
officers should be of the greatest benefit. As for 
the larger questions of powers of acquisition 
and of national planning policy, the memoranda 
are at least reassuring in so far as they are based 
on directions to plan at once, and on assurances 
that local authorities should proceed on the 
assumption that there will be no change during 
the planning period in the existing organisation 
of local government. At the same time doubts 
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and hesitations are not likely to be completely 
removed until the Government decides the vital 
problems and produces its legislation. 


RECONSTRUCTION OR REPRODUCTION ? 


OR nearly half a century Country LIFE 
has been doing what the National Buildings 
Record was founded during the biitz to perform, 
namely, making photographic surveys of historic 
architecture. When a country house was burnt 
down, our photographs were often of service for 
the reproduction of its artistic features. Hagley, 
Stourhead, Stoke Edith, Castle Hill are 
instances. Recently the Brethren of Trinity 
House have decided that, with the help of our 
photographs, it will be possible to reproduce 
James Wyatt’s classic design. But the ccses 
where reproduction is justified are limited. In 
that of the House of Commons pious sentiment 
must obviously be weighed against practical, 
Parliamentary, and even constitutional require- 
ments. The Prime Minister was insistent on the 
political necessity for an oblong chamber, as 
against the more logical amphitheatral form; 
and it must be admitted that Party govern- 
ment, as immemorially practised at St. 
Stephen’s, works infinitely better than most of 
the democracies that have tried to function in 
an amphitheatre. It is, too, for Members to 
judge whether psychological intimacy out- 
weighs the illogicality of having a chamber 
too small for their full numbers. It has worked 
well and a wise man leaves well alone. But to 
reproduce all the notorious defects of the old 
Chamber’s lighting, ventilation and acoustics is 
another matter. Neither they nor Pugin’s 
rather fustian reproduction-Gothic contribute 
to the efficiency of government. All of them, 
the Gothic included, can be done better to-day. 


THE ORNITHOLOGIST 
LS. 


N summer hill, in greenwood quick with Spring, 

On curlew-haunted moor and rocky shore. 
Your loved, long-silent voice is heard no move 
Nor anywhere your clear, low whistling: 
And yet I think your voice has taken wing 
For when to morning skies the brown larks soar 
Or when from evening trees song medlies pour. 
I hear your voice again—remembering 


The woods of childhood where, beloved guide, 
You taught my questing mind and eager ear 
The lore of birds—a story without end— 
Remembering day-long rambles by vour side . 
And now I go about the world and hear 
Your voice in all birds’ songs and count them 

friend. 

HELEN B. G. SUTHERI.AND. 


THE SCOTTISH LANDOWNER 


N Scotland a serious step towards the for- 
mulation of an agreed policy regarding 
the future of ownership and the part the land- 
owner should play in long-term agricultural 
planning has now been taken by the Scottish 
Land and Property Federation. This, the 
only body representative of landowners in 
Scotland, recently appointed a sub-committee 
under the chairmanship of the Duke of 
Buccleuch to consider the questions involved, 
and has since published a Statement which, 
though necessarily different in detail, com- 
pletely agrees in principle with the All-Party 
Manifesto issued earlier in the year by Mem- 
bers of the House of Lords. The principle is 
accepted that, under private ownership, the 
land must be used to the best advantage, and 
that this involves obligations on the landowner 
which he will be ready to meet. The Scottish 
landowners suggest inspection by bodies resem- 
bling the present war executive committees, 
with an appeal tribunal constituted on the 
lines of the Scottish Land Court. The com- 
plementary obligation on the State is that 
it should be prepared, on its side, by wise 
financial measures to arrange that the necessary 
capital to carry out landowners’ duties should 
be left (or made available) to them. Though 
landowners ‘‘not credit-worthy’’ may be com- 
pelled to sell, death duties must be abated to 
link with a system of allowances for capital 
expenditure. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


HOSE who are well versed in the 

volumes of Punch will re, ollect = 
serious gentleman who had come home from ; s 
instructive evening with the Anthropolo oa 
Society to be received by his wife aio 
remark: ‘‘How nice! Where do { iey anth 4 
polodge, duckums?”’ It remains : Sitemaes 
little joke of Du Maurier’s, but it is in aon 
frivolous spirit that we must ha and ay 
gratulate the Royal Anthropologic || Institute 
which has just celebrated its centens:\ Anthr 
pology, as we generally think of | has bike 
mainly concerned with the traditic rites ane 
beliefs of primitive and lowly pe: It is in 
connection with them that the inguished 
names of Fraser, Haddon and vans “ 
primarily remembered. But suc! searches 
have not merely an historical bu: practical] 
value. Lord Hailey pointed out i»; addrex 
how anthropology may help to 1 1 a wise 
colonial policy. ‘‘The shape wl progress 
takes,”’ he said, ‘‘must depend on. __readineg 
and capacity of native society idapt its 
traditional life and modes of tho t to the 
changes which such progress mi demand 
It follows presumably that those ) have it 
in their hands to direct such chai and give 
the lead in such progress will be be equipped 
for their task by the knowledge \ h anthro 
pology can give them. The very iest of all 
history may give clues to the nm st moder 
developments. 


TASTE AND THE CHILD 


HERE is a_ well-founded ; 
conviction that, with all this 
and capacities, it is, to say the leasi, uncertain 
on matters of visual taste—from tea-cup to 
town hall. Faced as we are with the greatest 
epoch of physical reconstruction in the world’s 
history, this uncertainty begets sighs for those 
past epochs when the standard of taste was so 
universally sound that nothing ugly seems to 
have been made. The subject was discussed 
the other day by Mr. Samuel Courtauld- 
well qualified to speak both as a connoissew 
and as an industrialist—in his address to the 
newly-formed Association of Art Institutions 
He rightly distinguished between the art 
training which schools young people for careers 
in art and design—which, on the whole, has 
made great progress—and the training which 
aims at cultivating a general level of taste 
and which manifestly fails. A little book 
Education by Drawing, by a teacher, the late 
Miss D. D. Sawer (Cambridge, 6s.), goes to the 
root of this problem. It shows how the child’s 
natural interest in the visual world, and 
universal impulse to draw, can so easily be 
developed into an integral part of education 
and so of the personality, instead, as often 
happens, of being stunted or perverted by 
mishandling at the outset. The aim of drawing 
in schools should not be to make all children 
artists, but to see the beauty that is all around 
always, and so before long to be able to dis- 
tinguish between visual right and wrong. In 
spite of its title it is not only a book essential 
for teachers, but should be read by every parent 
of young children. 


LESS JUMPING 

HE visits of the laundry-van 

become, as those of angels in 

tion so constantly misquoted, “sl 
between.’’ But “the wash’’ has 
hindered public ceremonies. N¢ 
we read that in the junior stec) 
Eton, for which there is invari ''y 
field, only the first dozen home n 
privilege of plunging into ‘“‘School . 
the laundry cannot cope with su: 
dirty clothes. This is a sad affair, 
if rather ghoulish, interest in the 
has always been the watching 0 
persons having to face the Jump 
as dripping sops. It has very occa: 
cleared in School Steeplechase, as 
who set out with that deliberate 
strolled gently along at the enc 
cession of runners. It is an unwo) 
that under the new rule somebody 
in twelfth might let himself be pz 
finish and so fill a not wholly unlu 
place ? 
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A 
CoUNTRYMAN’S 


RoOTKS... 


2 
By 
tajor C. S. JARVIS 


& recently had a day after partridges, 
our or so of which was spent over 
50 acres of rich land that for many 
has been a big poultry farm. To-day, 
h reduced stock, most of the hen- 
nd empty in long rows against the 
ice villas in suburban streets, and where 
Rhode Island, Light Sussex and White 
Leg roamed in their thousands are now 
lines of vegetables—and no ordinary 
veg 5, for almost any specimen selected 
at m would win a prize or a v.h.c, at a 
hort tural show. 
- extent to which vegetables are being 
+o-day in these parts, as compared with 
years, suggests that we must have 
d from abroad a very considerable 
y which, with very little trouble, can 
iuced at home. Another thing which the 
mn this farm suggested is that poultry- 
- and vegetable-growing should always 
so hand in hand, The great drawback to vege- 
table rowing, even in normal times, is the 
difficulty of obtaining sufficient natural manure 
for the crops, and that of poultry-farming is 
the steady fouling of the land until, after a 
few years, some deadly epidemic gets a hold 
and wipes out the stock. If the ground available 
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is used for poultry and vegetables in rotation 
every two years, both should flourish from the 
change—the vegetables waxing fat on the 


thoroughly and richly manured soil, leaving it 
free from all taint and probably replete with a 
variety of insects for the return of the hens. 


* * 
* 


N the course of my life I have shot partridges 

over many crops from northern latitude 
turnips to southern latitude rice, but I have 
never before walked them up through ridge 
cucumbers, I may say that the season of this 
vegetable had ended with the frosts, otherwise 
the guns would not have gone through them, 
but there were still lying on their yellowed 
stalks hundreds of huge cucumbers on the acre 
plot from which, I am told, they were sold by 
the hundredweight during the summer and 
early autumn. Next door to the cucumbers 
were marrows, all of them up to and over 
harvest festival size, so that one had to walk 
like Agag, or a game cock, to step over them, 
From the point of view of a holding ground 
for hares and partridges I have no complaints 
at all against ridge cucumbers and marrows, 
but if one is a keen vegetable gardener they are 
a most distracting growth, as it is just at the 
moment when one has seen the finest cucumber 
ol one’s life that the big covey rises in front ! 


* * 
ry 
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* 
Order, which emanated from the War 
were 
that 


ifice recently, to the effect that sandbags 

to be used for any other purpose than 

vhich they are intended has caused 

some rise in several units where the young 
vere under the impression they were 
‘is ration-carriers, additional kit-bags 
g on leave, and app‘e-containers when 
rom their homes to their commands. 
ot many of the paraphernalia of this 
appearance of which we shall regret 
comes. The stirrup-pump may 
2 f some velue as a spray in the 
sctde and he tin hat can be used in the 
tory a receptacle for a hanging fern, 
oowl . - paint-mixing (mine of the last 
retric +d from the garden shed in 1940 
nost « lightful shade of olive green in 
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it), but the sandbag, being just the right size, 
fills a long-felt want—so long as it is not filled 


with sand. 


* * 
* 


N the South African War, unlike this, we 
carried .a very meagre assortment of 
weapons, for the cavalry had the sword, lance 
and carbine only, while the M.I. and the P.B.I. 
had to do their best with the rifle and bayonet 
and nothing else. Even then we found some of 
them redundant, as the lance and sword were 
used only in the first two or three battles, 
and the bayonet had nothing to do after the 
early months of 1900. It was, however, an 
invaluable tool, and in the M.I. we used it for 
chopping wood, tin-opening, but chiefly as a 
picketing-peg for the horse, for which it was 
admirably suited. I recall a yeoman in my 
unit who was most pained and surprised when 
reprimanded for using his bayonet as a picketing 
peg, and told sternly that he might want it 
some day for transfixing an enemy. As he put 
it afterwards, he needed it as a horse-picket 
every night, after he had opened his tin of 
Maconochie ration, but even if he stayed in the 
Transvaal another twenty years he thought it 
most improbable that he would require it for the 
purpose for which it was intended. 

Then there was the French sword-bayonet 
acquired by my batman in some mysterious, 
and no doubt highly irregular, manner during 
the last war. It started its career in the Britsh 
forces as a super-toasting-fork and griller for 
use over the trench fire-bucket, and, when 
peace came, was not beaten into a ploughshare, 
but was employed in its natural state as a 
poker—the very finest poker the world has 
ever seen, With it one could coax logs into their 
proper position on the fire, transfix straying 
blocks of peat and split stubborn chunks of coal 
with neat and accurate mashie strokes; while 
for removing the accumulated ash from slow- 
combustion stoves it had no equal. Unfortu- 
nately, during a move the French sword-bayonet 
was posted as missing, but I shall always feel 
grateful to our Gallic allies for their contribu- 
tion to the efficiency of the fireside. 


* * 
* 


CORRESPONDENT has raised an inter- 

esting point in connection with remarks 
in my Notes about badgers’ eyes, and, as these 
appeared in an issue during February, he has 
given the matter what may be termed very 
careful consideration before committing himself 
to paper. Writing about a badger which was in 
the habit of roaming round my house after 
dark I said: ‘‘On looking into the shrubbery 
at night one might see twin headlamps of 
lambent green,’’ and my correspondent holds 
the view that this cannot be true in fact unless 
I had been showing a torch, or some other 
means of light, into those “‘headlamps.’’ He 
goes on to say that, in spite of many writers 
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describing the seeing of shining eyes in the dark, 
no eyes have actually the power of light in 
them, and that if they show up in the dark it is 
always as a reflector of some other light shining 
into them. 
* * 
* 
HE case of the badger by my house proves 
nothing, as I was writing of those halcyon 
days when there were no enemy ’planes, no 
bombs and no black-out—and, strangely enough, 
no war—and therefore my house, in common 
with most others in the country, did not have the 
blinds drawn at night. This being the case there 
was probably enough light from many windows 
to cause reflections in any number of eyes. 
Now that the point has been raised it would be 
interesting to hear from readers of CouNTRY 
LIFE if this theory that eyes have no power of 
light in themselves is correct or not, as I have 
no direct evidence either way. I have an idea 
that I have read accounts of tiger and lion shoot- 
ing by night over a “‘kill’”’ from hides, where 
naturally the rifleman would not be displaying 
any light, and where the first indication that 
the animal was in the neighbourhood was the 
appearance of shining eyes in the undergrowth. 
When driving by night in the desert I have 
frequently seen the bright greenish eyes of the 
hyena, jackal and other animals show up sud- 
denly by the side of the track, and not in the 
direct beams of the headlamps. I do not think 
this proves anything, however, as, though the 
glare from the headlamps was falling in a clean- 
cut beam along the track, there was sufficient 
light radiated from that beam for reflectors such 
as animals’ eyes to shine brightly. 
* * 


* 

T would seem that some forms of life have 
the most extraordinary powers of reflection, 
and in this connection one might mention certain 
game fish of the mackerel tribe, notably the 
kingfish of the West Indies. This fish when 
hooked bores deep into the very dark blue of 
the water some 10 fathoms below, and as he 
struggles there blazes up from the dark depths 
every half-minute or so a brilliant flash of 
coloured light, as if some mermaid in her sub- 
aqueous bedroom: had switched on a 200-volt 
lamp in a shade of green and pale mauve. I 
imagine this is caused by the reflection of the 
sunlight on the bright iridescent flank of the fish 
as he swerves, but it sounds a weak explanation 
for such a vivid streak of light. When the king- 
fish is brought aboard he is a blaze of shining 
silver, shot with lovely pale shades of mauve 
and green, but two minutes later when dead 
he is just an ordinary blue and white fish with 

a good figure. 

When moving in an ink-black night he 
shows a wake of silver, and in some cases the 
whole outline of the body can be seen plainly, 
but this, I believe, is caused by the phosphorus 
in the water, though why some fish should show 
more than others is a mystery. 
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THE CLAIMS OF BRITISH FORESTRY |’ 


By H. G. CHAMPION, Professor of Forestry, Oxford University 


[ Although Professor Champion’s article was 
written to form a part of this series it departs 
from the terms of reference followed by the other 
contributors. There are two reasons for this. 
The other articles have dealt with an agricultural 
policy covering the next four years. Forestry 


cannot look forward to any alternative to a felling 
policy until the war is over. This article there- 
fore deals with post-war policy, and with a plan 
covering five years instead of four, as five is the 
term of the Land Utilisation Plan and 10 years 
the term of the Forestry Commission’s own plan. 


—Ep.] 


HE Forestry Commissioners have 

recently submitted a report to Parlia- 

ment embodying their proposals for 

Post-war Forest Policy both as regards 
State and privately owned woodlands. This 
was considered in committee in the House of 
Commons on July 6, and though Sir William 
Jowitt stressed that the Government was not 
committed to any single line of it, and promised 
to give opportunity for representations to be 
made by all the interests concerned, including 
the landowning interest, he did agree that there 
should be a very great expansion of forestry 
activities to be launched at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. The report was also discussed in the 
House of Lords on July 29, various points being 
raised which are to be taken into consideration. 

Last year the Ministry of Works and 
Planning presented a report on Land Utilisation 
in Rural Areas which naturally dealt with a 
number of matters of direct concern to forestry 
and included recommendations for a five-year 
plan. 

The Ministry of Agriculture is also under- 
stood to have its plans for improvements which 
are feasible of accomplishment in the first few 
years after the cessation of hostilities. The 
Council of Agriculture for England has objec- 
tives of long-term agricultural policy for 
submission to the Minister. 

The question arises: what should we aim 
at accomplishing in the field of forestry in the 
first post-war quinquennium? 

It is agreed that in view of the often con- 
flicting claims of different interests to the use 
of any given tract of land, the general principles 
to be followed in allocating it to one or the 
other use require to be settled first of all. This 
is accordingly the first item on the Land 
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Utilisation programme. It is expected to take 
five years to carry out the basic planning survey, 
but there will be no need to hold everything up 
till it is completed provided the guiding prin- 
ciples are clearly laid down. It is, for instance, 
proposed to demarcate national parks and 
nature reserves in the first year, and the pre- 
liminary steps are already under way so that 
they may actually be fully constituted and 
actively serving the part assigned to them in the 
national life by the end of the five-year period. 
The housing of rural populations and the pro- 
vision of village amenities will also obviously 
affect our plans for forestry, though it seems 
likely that the Forestry Authority will itself be 
responsible for meeting its special requirements 
within the general framework. 

The officially recommended programme 
aims at building up our area of properly man- 
aged woodland from the present 2 million or so, 
to 5 million acres in 50 years; in the first decade 
600,000 acres are proposed to be replanted as 
well as half a million acres newly afforested. 
This programme is both acceptable and prac- 
ticable. It should result in our normal timber 
production becoming about a third of our 
normal consumption, and the building up of a 
reserve of standing timber adequate for our 
whole requirements for a few years of emergency 
with little or no import of timber. 


To render possible the long overdue im- 
provement in the general standard of British 
forestry, certain preliminary steps are required, 
most of which should be taken with as little 
delay as possible. These steps are mostly 
referred to in the Forestry Commission’s report, 
though the nature of several of them may be 
considerably altered before they reach their 
final form. 

(a) The first step is the provision of ade- 
quate educational and training facilities for all 
grades of the profession and vocation of forestry. 
If forestry is to be rescued from the neglect 
under which it has so long suffered and is to 
take its proper place in the national life, as it 
has to a varying extent in all the other countries 
of Western Europe, this is essential. No longer 
must forestry be a mere side-line of the agri- 
culturist or the gamekeeper, though it must be 
closely co-ordinated with the interests of both. 
It is just as much a skilled occupation to get 
the best out of the land and to make it pay under 
tree crops as under food crops or livestock, and 
men must be specially and fully trained for it. 


YOUTH AND 
(NEW FOREST) 


Informed opinion is unanimous on t! 
may be seen from the appendices to { 
Report. It is a fact that existing failities Sas 
been assisted and additional facilit pro ia 
by the Forestry Commission, but hese “ “ 
hitherto been far from fully utilis« This hr 
been due to a lack of demand fo a 

, r ned men 
and to a lack of interest and of nings ¢, 
marked that at times it has been tiiary to 
discourage young men from taking gstithes 
as a career owing to the poor pros: ts of ri 
ployment at the end of their tra period 
What is needed is the expansion existing 
arrangements rather than a new risation, 
and the greatest difficulty will be tc | suitable 
instructors in adequate number: \dequate 
centres exist at the Universities and — sicultyra| 
colleges for the higher training in: estry and 
estate management, but additic centres 
will have to be opened in diffe: parts of 
the country for foresters and ers ; in 
matter is already receiving special; ention as 
also is a review of current train. « practice 
aiming at adjusting it as closely; possible 
to changed needs and at shortenin: ‘+ if this js 
possible without loss of efficiency, 

(b) A basic issue on which a de jsion must 
be reached without delay is the status and 
treatment of the privately owned woodland. 
That a measure of State supervision is necessary 
is accepted by owners’ organisations such as the 
Central Landowners’ Association, and it is safe 
to assume that it will be introduced. The 
Forestry Commission’s proposal is to require 
the owners of about 2 million acres of woodland 
(including cleared areas) out of the existing 
3 million acres privately owned, to “ dedicate” 
their woods to forestry, with the alternative of 
assumption of management by the State, 

Dedication will necessitate (1) using land 
in such a way that timber production is the 
main object, (2) working to a plan, to be ap- 
proved by the State, which lays down the main 
operations, (3) employing skilled supervision 
and (4) keeping adequate accounts. State 
assistance would be given in return primarily 
in the form of a refund of a proportion of the 
net expenditure. This procedure is not essen- 
tially very different from the proposals put 
forward by the Royal English Forestry Society 
involving the recognition of ‘‘ approved estates,” 
nor from the proposal of the Royal Scottish 
Forestry Society for inspection by a reconsti- 
tuted Forest Authority. The Central Land- 
owners’ Association stresses the fact that nearly 
all private woodlands must be operated as part 
of a composite agricultural estate so that their 
management is bound up with the security of 
outlook of the estate as a whole, and this is a 
fact which must be kept continuously in mind. 
The neglect in the Commission’s proposals of 
the small separately owned woods has been 
strongly criticised and should be remedied. 
(One-tenth of our total standing timber is 
contained in woods under 5 acres.) 

Clearly a decision on policy towards privately 
owned woodlands must be reached before we 
can safely incorporate in our nationa! plans the 
2 or 3 million acres they comprise. Part and 
parcel of this revision of policy is ti revision 
of taxation and death duties applicable to 
woodland property which the Repo: ‘escribes 
as “obviously unsatisfactory” (parag”)ph 314). 
The composition of the Forestry Au‘ rity will 
also clearly have to be revised so as b: « to meet 
its enlarged duties, with the possibi y that 4 
member of Government should beco: = respon- 
sible for it. The suggestion that res nsibility 
should be vested in the Lord Presic °t of the 
Council is considered very unsatis ~tory 
many quarters and the feeling seem: _ be that 
Forestry should be integrated wit ut not 
subordinated to, agriculture. The I try Act 
of 1919 will of course require am rent in 
various respects. 

(c) Policy with regard to contr 
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timber are two further matters 





jc af Fe ting the economics of private fores- 
ie hich must also be settled at the start. 

try be -« is one other matter which can and 
should be ken up without awaiting the end 
of hostilities, and that is ' 

(e) the yuilding up of the stocks of nursery 
plants out which afforestation and re- 
nlantin; be delayed for several years. 
am hs private replanting as well as State 
ont, 1 ider present conditions the State 
must ke th needs in view, and the Forestry 
Commi eports that it has the matter well 
in han lations with the trade in forest 
seedlin transplants require review in the 
interes 1e smaller woodland owners not 
ina pt to run their own nurseries. This 
will be ilarly necessary if a licence to fell 
is only ‘ranted on condition that the felled 
area i nted. 

* * * 

A » that these preliminaries have 
been ¢ ‘alt with, we have next to review 
what yuld aim at accomplishing during 
the fi inquennium. A seven-point pro- 
oramm : be drawn up as follows, based on 
the Fo Commission proposals for the first 
decade it with special reference to the 
private yned woods. 
oe 3 *-ESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL TRAIN- 
ING. ill professional training in forestry 
annot iven in less than two years (much of 
the tir pent on practical work) preceded by 
amini: m of one year spent on the fundamen- 
tal scie ces, but there will be an appreciable 
number of partly trained men released from the 
Forces | other war work, who should be able 
to complte their training within a year. The 
number should be considerably increased by 
the second year and up to normal requirements 
in the third. It has to be remembered that in 
addition to the annual demand of the State 
Service for 30 or 40 men of this status (and 
15-20 more for the Colonial Forest Service), 





others, perhaps 20, will be required for dedicated 
estates whether as professional consultants, 
managers of co-operative groups, or in some 
similar capacity, though this need will probably 
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develop only gradually. Our 
target may therefore be put 
at 200 in five years. 

To meet the annual re- 
quirement of the State Service 
for 200-250 foresters and a 
growing demand for supervisors 
of private forests, which may 
tentatively be put at 50, the 
target will have to be to train 
some 1,200-1,500 men in the 
quinquennium. Short courses 
for woodland owners, agents, 
and unqualified foresters al- 
ready in employment, must be 
run by the Forestry Authority 
and the several centres for 
training in estate management. 
It is difficult to estimate the 
numbers to be expected, but 
steps will have to be taken to 
encourage those concerned to 
make full use of the facilities 
provided. 

2. SURVEY.—A complete 
survey of the woodland areas of 
the country should be comple- 
ted on lines which will bring 
together all essential informa- 
tion on which to base our 
national organisation and plans. 
A good start has been made by 
the Forestry Commission and 
Home Timber Production 
Department, and there is no 
reason why steady progress 
should not be continued even 
during the war, but all past 
work will require to be reviewed 
in the light of the experience 
gained and the necessity of 
linking it with the surveys of 
the Land Utilisation and Plan- 
ning authorities. There should 
be a compulsory return by all IDEAL 
owrers of their areas of wood- 
land (including cleared areas) classified by 
woodland type, as this will be required as the 
basis of control. The records must be kept up 
to date for all fellings and 
regeneration, so that we shall 
have always available up-to- 
date knowledge of the position 
in the country and the extent 
of the nation’s stock of timber. 

3. STATE AFFORESTATION 
AND RE-PLANTING.—The 
Forestry Commission Report 
has set out its aims for the 
successive years of the first 
decade. For the first half of 
that period the figures are as 
follows : acquisition of 512,000 
acres for afforestation and 
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578,000 for replanting, of which 
182,000 and 183,000 acres re- 
spectively are to be planted up. 
At least 6,000 new houses are 
to be built, many on small 
holdings. An extensive road 
construction programme is to 
be put through which should 
provide employment for 20,000- 
30,000 men for two years. 
Here the mistakes of the past 
should not be repeated ; above 
all, difficult areas should ndét be 
planted up for the sake of 
showing a large acreage planted 
each year—they should wait 
until experiment on a moderate 
scale has shown the best species 
and most reliable methods. It 
will be far better to accept the 
delay of a year or two in this 
big programme than to hurry 
with it before all necessary pre- 
liminaries have been thoroughly 
dealt with, and adequate super- 
visory staff and the best nursery 
stock are available: we are 
planning for at least 50 years! 


4. RE-PLANTING, ETC., IN 
PRIVATE WooDLANDS.—What- 
ever the precise form of con- 
trol introduced, the Forestry 
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A FULLY STOCKED HARDWOOD CROP, INCLUDING 
GOOD TIMBER BOLES BUT STILL FAR FROM 


(OAK AND BEECH, WYE VALLEY) 


Commission’s ultimate target of 2 million acres 
of effectively managed woods can be accepted, 
and it is suggested that the aim should be to 
get half of this total tentatively “‘dedicated”’ 
or “approved” in the first five-year period. 
This should not be impossible as there will 
be a good nucleus of estates already well 
managed, but there will obviously be difficulty 
in finding adequate qualified staff to under- 
take the scrutiny of applications, and some 
delay in this seems inevitable. The management 
plans to be approved will have to be of the 
simplest kind; in fact, in this initial stage, they 
can rarely be management plans at all, but 
purely silvicultural plans aiming at the best 
silvicultural treatment for each crop or area. 
The re-planting programme set up by the 
Forestry Commission is for 108,000 acres. The 
view seems to be strongly held that re-planting 
of small woods should also be encouraged by 
financial assistance, and assuming these are 
drawn into the general plan, the target might 
well be raised to 120,000 acres. 


Supplementary items are the setting up of 
an advisory service for small owners and a 
standing organisation for pest control. Measures 
should also be devised to facilitate and en- 
courage co-operation between adjoining estates 
in technical supervision and management as 
well as in conversion and marketing to be 
discussed later. To be economically efficient, 
forestry requires a larger area than is included 
in the majority of estates and such co-operation 
is the obvious solution. Many Continental 
countries have made considerable progress in 
this direction and we can profit from their 
experience. 


5. ORGANISATION FOR CONVERSION AND 
MARKETING OF TIMBER.—While the first charge 
on private woodland should rightly be the 
meeting of the requirements of the composite 
estate, there will generally be a surplus of 
produce to be marketed, at least in certain 
categories. Naturally, woodland owners would 
like assured markets at controlled prices high 
enough to guarantee profits for properly run 
woodlands, while steps to keep the home-grown 
timber trade in healthy condition must be 
an essential part of the programme as a 
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whole. It is not possible to discuss these difficult 
matters here, but it may be suggested that a 
permanent organisation is needed to develop 
markets and find new uses for timber, especially 
for the small timber from thinnings, etc., which 
must form the major part of the produce for 
many years. The State Forest Authority, as 
by far the biggest producer, is most concerned, 
but is of course in a very different position from 
the private owner. In the circumstances, the 
State is under a moral obligation to assist the 
private owner in this matter and should do all 
possible to ensure that forestry is an economic 
undertaking. The Forestry Commission recog- 
nises its responsibility (paragraph 328), and if 
it gives the lead, it will be for private forestry 
to co-operate to the fullest extent. Existing 
uses need further organisation and expansion, 
while new industries have to be built up. For 
the latter we already have more knowledge than 
is being utilised. Rural industries using wood- 
land produce should be revived where they 
really serve a useful purpose and would not be 
mere “‘ museum pieces.’’ An interesting account 
of what may be done will be found in C. K. 
Ackers’s useful book Practical British Forestry, 
but markets for small material are likely to 
remain far below potential supplies. 

Co-operative organisation of extraction 
operations, saw-milling and marketing is obvi- 
ously a desirable step. A beginning has been 
made but has not been supported to anything 
like the extent it should be. Itis suggested that, 
when reorganising the tending and supervision 
of their woods, owners should also take this 
important item into consideration and in this 
way ensure that their timber harvest is econo- 
mically gathered and prepared for the market, 
and is finally so sold that a reasonable share of 
the potential profits comes back to the estate. 
Our planned objective will then be to expand 
this side of forestry development pari passu 
with that of dedication, and the Forestry 
Authority and Forestry Societies should do all 
they can to further this aim. 

6. INCREASED PROGRAMME OF RESEARCH 
AND DISSEMINATION OF KNOWLEDGE. — The 
Forestry ,Commission’s proposals for research 
have rightly been criticised as inadequate in 
view of the scale of the projected programme for 
forestry. Something has been accomplished with 
regard to recognition of seed origins best suited 
to the varying soils and climates of differ- 
ent parts of the country, our knowledge of soil 
and site factors fundamental to choice of species 
for given sites, and the problems connected 
with species mixtures and natural regeneration, 
etc. The existing knowledge in these fields 
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should be compiled and made easily available 
to those interested. 


The staff engaged on research should be 
considerably increased and intensive study 
undertaken on the most important problems, 
especially the reclamation and optimum man- 
agement of existing unprofitable forests; the 
important consideration that a great part of the 
privately owned forest must be managed as an 
integral part of the composite estate is re- 
iterated. This work should be initiated without 
delay so that the results may be available for 
application in practice as soon as_ possible; 
without such systematic research, the desired 
improvement in our woodlands will be indefin- 
itely postponed. 


Research on the utilisation of forest produce 
is equally important, and as already noted the 
chief concern centres on uses adequate to absorb 
the great increase in outturn of small material 
from thinnings. The recent promising develop- 
ments in the uses of wood in competition with 
alternative materials and for special purposes 
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INDUSTRY WHICH ¥ 

RECENT YEARS (DORSE1 ; 

s( 

suggest that there is little fear the wood will “ 

fail to continue to be in increasir» demand, . 

What is required for the development of new : 

wood-using industries is a reliable survey of ar 

existing and potential sources of supply of ar 
different classes of material, as without this it 

is impossible to decide on the economic sound- §. 

ness of any contemplated projects. This again 4 

constitutes an aim in amplification of the second § ,, 

of our seven points. of 

7. CONSTITUTION OF 10 NEw Forest Parks pl 
WITH FACILITIES FOR CAMPING, ETC.—The § 7; 
Forestry Commission has reported that this J oy 
would be quite practicable for an outlay of § yy, 
about £75,000 and already has suitable areas in § \} 
mind. Co-ordination -is required with the 
National Park programme for the country as a ff ¢p 
whole, but there appears to be no reason why § je. 
this terget should not be reached within the J a, 
five years. Ay 

* * * ta 

To summarise, it is suggested that the 
nation’s aim for the first five-year period, & q, 
having dealt with certain specified essential & ,, 
preliminaries, should be : 

(1) To train at least 200 men to University & sa 
degree standard, and 1,500 foresters, for em- @ m 
ployment in Britain in State and_ private § th 
forestry, and also to meet any demand that § H 
exists or can be stimulated for shorter courses ff hi 
for woodland owners, factors and others. of 

(2) To survey the whole woodland re- 10) 
sources of the country with all detail necessar) ol 
for efficient national and local planning. " 

(3) To afforest 182,000 acres of new land z 





and also to replant 183,000 acres on State 
forests, together with a large amount of building 
and road construction dependent on materials 
and labour available. ; 

(4) To dedicate 1,000,000 ecres of pr 
vately owned woodland to timber production 
with approved m2nz gement plans {or at least 
half of this area; to replant 120,000 acres ot 
privately owned woods, and to organise al 
advisory service, pest control, and © -operativ’ 
supervision and management. 

(5) To build up an efficient 














ganisation 





for improved extraction, conversion, "1d market: Hy 

; are 
ing of forest produce largely on «operat NM 
lines. ' 
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(6) To carry out essenti | re 
on a much increased scale with m: 
to the silvicultural, economic and 
problem; of existing woods. This ' 
by the State. 


(7) To constitute 10 new fore 
all necessary facilities. 
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The photographs illustrating th rticle wert 


taken by E. W. Jones. 
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THE PRIDE OF THE SADDLER 


Written and Illustrated by NORMAN WYMER 


<1}PPOSE that no craftsman has shown 
tar pride in his work than the 
‘ve saddler, and the peace-time decline 

1is fine old craft was a tragedy. 
mechanisation of farming and the 
* the motor car were, of course, the 
-auses of the decline, but the position 
. even worse by the introduction of 
ade leather articles. Few people, 
certain of the hunting fraternity, 
longer pay the higher prices for the 
and it is claimed infinitely superior 
hus, in most parts, saddlers have had 
ent with repair work and with the 
such articles as despatch-cases, ticket- 
: bus conductors, gas-mask cases and 
indbags. They have become simple 
.-kers as opposed to skilled saddlers, 
igh standard of craftsmanship has, 
t part, been wasted in recent years, 
n a few areas the old tradition still 
1d the war is giving a considerable 
imp ) the saddler’s craft. This is especially 
50 11 aing areas, but the return of the pony 
and ind other forms of horse transport has 

also its effect. 

Harrv Skinner, a craftsman of the old 
.o has a quaint little shop at Honiton 
told me that he is finding conditions 
ke old times. Not only is he inundated 
iir work, but he is also being kept busy 
iew collars, saddles and harness. People 
the higher prices again in war-time, he 
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ntion this trend because it is im- 
since it is possible that it may lead to 
nent revival of the craft. Many who 
have turned to the saddler in war-time, instead 
of buyine machine-made articles, are expressing 
ARKS § pleasurable surprise at the quality of his work. 
-The § The question is whether they are being suffici- 
this ently impressed to continue supporting the hand- 
y Ol @ worker after the war. And it seems that the 
aS 11 & whole future of the industry depends on this. 
the The saddler’s craft goes back to well before 
aS a Bthe time of the Romans when men twisted 
why J leather thongs and passed them through deer 
1 the B antlers to form one-piece reins and bridle bit. 
And throughout the centuries the craftsman has 
taken an infinite pride in his work. 
; the Mr. Skinner told me that in his younger 
tid, days no man was allowed to undertake any job 
-ntial WF until he could sew evenly. 

“It took seven years to make a skilled 
saddler,’’ he said. ‘‘For the first 12 months a 
-em- @man would learn how to make and wax his 
ivate @ threads evenly from his various sizes of hemp. 
that He had to stitch perfectly before he could try 
urses his hand at any work of importance. The length 
of his stitches would be marked on his leather 
for him by means of a pricking iron, the length 
of his stitches varying from 6 to 16 to the 
inch according to the nature of the work. He 
had to get his lines straight, and one of the 
greatest sins was to make ‘dead men’—sinking 
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his stitches below the surface of the leather. 
Of course, I suppose that such perfection was 
not strictly necessary, but, you see, we took a 
pride in our work, and second best was not good 
enough for us.’’ 

It is not hard to see why such pride existed. 
The saddler’s work was always on view—in the 
show-ring, at market and down the country 
lanes and on the high road. The wheelwright 
and coach-builder introduced a local individual- 
ity into their wagons, traps and carriages, and 
the saddler followed suit by getting a similar 
localised style into his leather work. The aim 
of both wheelwright and saddler was never to 
let his village down, and the result was a fine 
“‘turn-out.”’ 

When the apprentice had thoroughly mas- 
tered the art of stitching, he would learn to cut 
his leather in such a way as to ensure that, 





CUTTING OUT LEATHER—A HIGHLY 
SKILLED OPERATION 


whatever he was making, the most substantial 
portions of the hide would always form the 
parts getting the hardest wear. Where the old- 
style work is still done that same high standard 
of apprenticeship is set by master saddlers, 
although, as many have stressed to me, it is 
hard to get the younger men to take the same 
pride in their work. They are too keen on a 
quick turnover. The truth of this can easily be 
seen by the shoddy lines which some of the 
younger generation sew. 

Mr. Skinner told me that the first work a 
man tries, after mastering the fundamentals of 
the craft, is making traces for farm horses. For 
this, he sits at his bench and, gripping several 
thicknesses of leather in his ‘‘clam,’’ sews them 
together with numerous rows of stitches. When 
he is really efficient at this, he will turn to 
harness-making and later to collars and saddles. 

Though perhaps the most straight-forward 





HAND-MACHINE STITCHING OF A 
HEAVY STRAP 


1943 





branch of his work, harness-making is a line 
into which the craftsman likes to introduce a 
personal touch. For this he will use cow-hides 
dressed and curried with tallow to render the 
leather supple and easily bendable, and often 
he will spend considerable time making neat 
diamonds or other patterns on his leather by 
means of hot irons. To many this may seem 
an unnecessary waste of time. Perhaps it is, 
but the sight of the highly polished leathers on 
a well-groomed horse more than justifies it in 
the eyes of the saddler. 

Yet the making of a saddle or collar 
probably calls for an even greater knowledge 
and understanding of horses than does the 
harness. The efficiency of a horse depends 
largely on the collar, and every breed requires 
a slightly different type. Then again an indi- 
vidual horse may need still further modifications 





STUFFING A COLLAR ALSO REQUIRES 
MUCH CRAFTSMANSHIP 


if the best work is to be got out of him. 
And the farmer who really understands horses 
will take care to give his work to the man who 
will study these points. 

There is a deal of craftsmanship in making 
the most straight-forward of farm-horse collars. 
The saddler must first make his fore-wale by 
sewing up a Strip of wide kip-leather into a tube 
and stuffing it with 9-in. long reed. This leather 
comes from the hides of buffaloes and is im- 
ported from India. As he proceeds, he will work 
his wale into shape by beating it with a mallet 
on a curved block and then sew the ends to- 
gether. He will make a leather throat piece and 
fix this to his wale, together with one edge of 
a length of woollen cloth which, fortunately, is 
still obtainable. Then he will stuff his throat 
and body with reed, and lace over the throat, 
shaping the whole by eye as he works. Finally, 
he will cut out his after-wale which, after 
damping, he will stitch to the body. For this 
he prefers the section of the leather cut from 
the belly or shoulder of the beast and known as 
“harness belly’”’ or “‘shoulder leather.”’ 

To make a saddle the craftsman obtains 
a wooden saddle-tree—made by specialist 
craftsmen—and uses well oiled sole leather 
from cow-hides for the cover and well damped 
kip-leather, stuffed with rye reed, for the 
“‘pad-back.’’ This leather is naturally stiff and 
firm when stuffed, and it becomes increasingly 
firm after wetting. Some saddlers still prefer 
pig skin for covering better-class saddles, but 
this is not always easily obtainable. 

The saddler first makes his front, chain, 
dock, and girth straps out of his harness leather, 
and then nails them to his tree. He then cuts 
out and stuffs his pad-back, and fixes it to the 
tree by means of four or six white thongs 
threaded through both the pad and the boards 
of the saddle-tree and then tied back to hold 
the whole securely in place. Firmness is a great 
point, as, if the pad is at all loose on the tree, 
it will move when the horse is at work, and so 
cause a sore back. 
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COLLECTORS’ QUESTIONS 


A PAIR OF PISTOLS 
OULD you be so good as to give me 


a few details concerning the brace of 


pistols portrayed in the enclosed 

photographs? One view of the 
pistols shows the crest, which I am anxious to 
identify. I would also be interested to know the 
nationality of the workmanship, and their date. 
—Prccy V. M. Watson, Yewlands, The 
Wergs, near Wolverhampton, Staffordshire. 


The pistols illustrated are not duelling 
pistols; apart from their small size the barrels 
are much too short for accurate shooting. They 
are of the type generally referred to as “‘ pocket 
pistols’’; they were intended to be carried in 
the coat pockets in case of an emergency, such 
as an attempted “‘hold-up” by footpads when 
the owner was dismounted. They are of English 
make, and bear the name of Dudley, London, 
a gunsmith of the late eighteenth century whose 
weapons are well known. The silver wire inlay 
on the stocks is of traditional type, usually 
associated with cannon-barrel pistols of the 
middle of the century, but still employed until 
abouc 1780. 


The crest—shown in a photograph not 
reproducible—two wings addorsed, and un- 
charged in any way—is recorded as having been 
used by some half-dozen families and indivi- 
duals. The original owner was almost certainly 
a member of the family of Graham of Esk, or 
Graham of Norton-Conyers, though Gream of 
Yorkshire and Grimes of Warwickshire and 
Hampshire are possibilities. Absence of initials 
from the decoration makes identification im- 
possible. 


HUNTING IN LEICESTERSHIRE 


Could you tell me if the enclosed drawing is 
by any well-known artist ? I have five others of 
them and bought them at a sale at Coupland 


Castle, belonging to the Culleys, a very old North- 
umberland family. I know the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Culley valued them very much, but that 
may have been for sentimental reasons only.—C. 
Witkinson, Fairview, Roker, Sunderland. 


The drawing submitted is in water-colour, 
7 ins. by 4% ins.; the date evidently about 
1860. The style is that of John Leech (d. 1869), 
and the fence is a tvpical Leicestershire bullfinch 
and oxer—the background of firs on a hill might 
be Billesden Coplow. The provenance of the 
drawings, Northumberland, is of interest, since 
Leech was a great friend of Surtees, who lived 
only just across the Durham border at Hamster- 
ley. We cannot state that Leech was the artist 


of this drawing, but would not say 
that he was not ! 


A RENAISSANCE JEWEL 


I have in my collection a 
pendant jewel of the later Renais- 
sance. It is of enamelled gold set 
with emeralds. The enamelled figure 
on the front is in sepia surrounded 
by scrolls in black and red, repeated 
on the back with touches of light blue. 
I should be glad of any information 
as to date, nationality, and subject. 
—ANNE LeEEs, 13, Ivor Place, 
Baker Street, W.1. 


Your pendant jewel is evidently 
a small reliquary dating about 1600, 
and would at first glance appear to 
be North Italian work. The front 
panel embodies a representation of 
the impression of the front of the 


PENDANT JEWEL, ENAMELLED GOLD 
AND SET WITH EMERALDS, WITH PANEL 
REPRESENTING THE HOLY SHROUD 


See Question: A Renaissance Jewel 
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POCKET PISTOLS: 


See Question: A Pair of Pistols 


Body of our Lord as left, accordin 
upon the Holy Shroud of Turi 
however, some very cogent reason: 
a French origin more probable, it 
The Holy Shroud of Turin ma 
documented appearance in 1353 vhen it was 
presented by Geoffrey I, Comte de Charny 
to the Abbey of Lirey near Troyes. There ig 
however good reason to believe tht it was the 
same Shroud that disappeared from the Im 
perial Treasury at Byzantium on the fall of thel 
city in 1205. Doubts were cast upon its authen 
ticity, but it was returned to the de Charnys, 
and towards the middle of the fifteenth centun 
it was presented by Marguerite de Charny t 
the Duke of Savoy. In 1502 it was deposited ir 
the ducal chapel of Chambéry, where it was 
badly damaged by the fire of 1532. It was 
repaired and strengthened by the sisters of the 
monastery of Sainte-Claire at Chambéry inj 
1534, and in 1578 it was transferred to Turin 
In all of the rare delineations of the Shrou 
made after 1532, as for example in Giorgi 
Giulio Clovio’s (1498-1578) miniature in the 
Pinacothek at Turin and in the not too accurate 
16th-century facsimile at Nd6tre-Dame dé 
Chambéry, the damage due to the fire in the 
shape of 12 triangular holes margining thé 
impressions of both the front and the back of 
Our Lord’s Body are always reproduced. Thesé 
stigmata are absent in the jewel, which more 
over represents only the front of the Body. 
There was, however, a_ second Shrow 
treasured in the Cathedral of St. Etienne af 
Besangon, until its destruction in 1794 by orde 
of the National Convention. A facsimile of this 
made in the sixteenth century by Piereé 


-0 tradition, 
There are, 
‘hich rende 
ot certain, 
S its earliest 


d’Argent and now in the library at Besangon, and othe 
delineations produced in the seventeenth century by 
members of the family of De Loisy, have preserved for u 
the appearance of this Shroud, which depicted only thé 


front 


of the Body of Our Lord. This Shroud can bé 


pronounced to have been a copy of the lower half 0 
that at Turin. Its history can be traced back to a few 


years 


later than 1349, when it was made to replace a 


earlier Shroud which had been destroyed by fire 11 


that year. 


made 


possession of the de Charnys or in that 0 
of Lirey, 
doubts cast on the original Shroud. Th 
Shroud naturally bore no traces of the ¢ 


It would therefore appear to have bee 
was either in thé 
the Abbev 
nts for the 
Besancon 
nbéry fire 


when the Turin Shroud 


and its existence probably acc 


of 1532. 


Until comparatively recent times the | 


-in Shroud, 


hown only 
-nown and 
ion, The 
y generally 
ved a very 
f it in the 
2, through 
centuries, 
yilgrims t0 


as the property of the House of Savoy, was 
on very rare occasions. It was practically v 
was never an object of popular vene! 
Besangon Shroud, on the other hand, was v‘ 
believed to have been the original, and it en’ 
wide reputation. Inexpensive reproduction 

shape of coloured stencilled or printed cuts v 

out the seventeenth and early eighteen 

extensively sold to the devout or curious 

Besangon. 

Reverting to the pendant, the a 
representation of the back of the Body, 
customary evidences of the fire of 1532 
(sepia) of the impression, characteristic of all 1 


once of 4 
nd of the 
,e colour 


A MID-19TH-CENTURY WATER-COLOUR DRAWING, POSSIBLY BY LEECH ductions 
»duc 


See Question: Hunting in Leicestershire 
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it may b 
or artist 
and e? 
carved 
lady ha 
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a chain 
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the tre 
gypsy 1 
picture 
of fan 
years, ¢ 
broughi 
pauntir 
Englar. 
century 
damagé 
many 4 
ever bee 
B. Nun 
The 
work of 
Utrecht 


of Caravaggio. 


t 


me in my possession, to 


ol 


valphay Manor, Ripon. 


pic 
be 
sche 


t on the Turin Shroud but not 
angon Shroud, and the circum- 
the latter alone was, at the time 
is made, an object of pilgrimage 
quently reproduced, compels us 
pendant to be of French and 
Italian origin. As a document it 
e interesting since it furnishes us 
rare evidence of late Renaissance 
nel technique, as opposed to 
and South Germany. 


PAINTING 
| a photograph of a 


y possession, in case 
ible to identify school 
s about 6 ft. by 5 ft., 
| in a_ handsome 
The subject is a 

ver fortune told by a 
A girl is purloining 
the attendant cavalier 
z to hand it to a boy by 
ie background. The 
id a dog complete the 
: been in the possession 
nnections for many 
supposed to have been 
a collection of Dutch 


end of the seventeenth 
s stated to have been 
in attempt at cleaning 
igo, and no trace has 
ind of a signature.— 


ture is evidently the 
Jutch master of the 
01 under the influence 
It is impossible 


to identify the painter without 

seeing the original picture or a better photo- 
graph, The best-known masters of the Utrecht 
school to whom the picture might be attributed 


are Gerard van Honthorst, 


1590-1656 (who, 


incidentally, worked in England for Charles I 
in 1628, and was a pupil of Abraham Bloemaert) ; 
the latter’s son Hendrick Bloemaert, 1601-72; 
and Jan van Bijlert, 1603-71. Judging by the 
man’s costume the picture must belong to about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. 


There 


seems to 


be a curious contrast 


between the rather tight manner in which 
the two central figures are painted and the 
broad Italianate style of the gypsy woman’s 


cloak, 


AN 


It 


ik 
SE 


might conceivably be the result 
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THE FORTUNE-TELLER. DUTCH 


12, 


of a collaboration between two painters, one 
having produced the portrait of the gentle- 
man and lady and the other having added 
the ‘‘story.’’ 


A TWELVE-SIDED TABLE 


I enclose a photograph of an oak table. The 
top is 12-sided and the back flap comes forward 
and fits over the top of the table. At the top of 
each leg there is what I think is known as thumb- 
nail carving. The carved piece in the front with 





(UTRECHT) 
SHOWING INFLUENCE OF CARAVAGGIO 


See Question: A Dutch Painting 


the arched shape is a drawer. The four legs are 
joined at the bottom by bars. I should be glad if 
you could tell me anything about it.—A. M. 
Jonas, 5, Warkworth Gardens, Great West 
Road, Isleworth, Middlesex. 


The table appears to be one of those small 
gate-leg tables with a folding top which were 
made in some quantities in the early seventeenth 
century. More’ elaborate specimens are 
illustrated in the Dictionary of English 
Furniture, Vol. 111, page 224. Of course it is 
not possible to be certain from a photograph 
(and a somewhat faded one) if this is a copy 
or a genuine piece. 


“ THE TOURS OF DR. SYNTAX” 


Since my schooldays I have had an affection 
for the “ Tours of Doctor Syntax,” with their 
rather absurd illustrations by Rowlandson. I 
had always supposed that only three Tours were 
published—** In Search of the Picturesque,” 
** In Search of Consolation,” and “* In Search 
of a Wife.” The other day I saw on the shelves 
of a London bookseller a volume entitled “‘ The 
Tour of Doctor Syntax through London,” with 
coloured plates similar in style to the others. 
Can you tell me whether this is one of the 
original series ?—H. J., Phillimore Gardens, 


W.8. 


Doctor Syntax was first introduced to the 
reading public in 1809 in Ackermann’s monthly 
publication, The Poetical Magazine. Thomas 
Rowlandson designed and aquatinted the plates 
round which William Combe wove a serial 
narrative in doggerel verse. In 1812 it was 
published complete under the title of The Tour 
of Doctor Syntax in Search of the Picturesque. 
It ran into many editions, and was followed 
later by the two other Tours. 

A sequence of books introducing Doctor 
Syntax or a similar character then appeared 
which have become the cause of speculation 
among collectors, as many are now rare and 
valuable. They are parodies of the original. 
The most important is The Tour of Doctor 
Syntax through London. 
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It was first issued in eight parts in paper 
wrappers by J. Johnston, of Cheapside, in 1819. 
The plates are often ascribed to Rowlandson, 
probably wrongly, as they lack his robustness 
and humour. With Part III was issued a slip 
referring to the illness of one of the artists. 
apparently indicating that two were employed, 
One was Williams, whose signature is 
on one plate, and the other was doubtless 
Isaac R. Cruikshank. It was_ published 
complete in boards in 1820, with a third 
edition the same year. 


A CABINET OF LOUIS XVI 
STYLE 
I should be most grateful for 


any information you can give me 
about the old cabinet, photographs 
of which I enclose. It has been for 
many years in my family. 

The wood is, I think, thuya and 
ebony and the top is of white marble. 
The door panel is marqueterie in 
several woods and has a queer 
satyr’s head at the base. The 
detached ebony fluted pillars have 
gilt enrichments and the gilding on 
the door should, I think, have four 
little “‘ bosses’ in the corners, but 
these are missing. The general 
appearance somehow suggests 
Martin Carlin, but I can find no 
signature or marks. Do you think 
it possible that it might be by a pupil 
of Carlin. Also please will you tell 
me where to look for signatures 
on furniture. I know nothing of 
the history of the piece, beyond that 
it was bought in London at a sale 
about 60 years ago.—D. M. Bort, 
Somerset House, Wardlow, 
Litton, Buxton, Derbyshire. 


The small cabinet appears to be of the 
Louis XVI period, but it is quite impossible to 
give a more definite opinion from a photo- 
graph. The signature or stamp of French 
cabinet-makers is usually found (in case fur- 
niture) just under the marble slab, stamped 
upon the surface of the uprights. These can 
nearly always be traced in the Comte de 
Salverte’s book on 18th-century cabinet-makers 
which gives the makers’ names (in dictionary 
form) with their marks. A great many copies 
of French pieces were made during the 
Victorian period, which are almost as fine as 
the originals. 
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A MARQUETERIE CABINET, PROBABLY 
LOUIS XVI 


See Question: A Cabinet of Louis XVI Style 
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GUNBY HALL, LINCOLNSHIRE—II 


THE HOME OF FIELD-MARSHAL SIR ARCHIBALD AND LADY MONTGOMERY. 


The house, built in 1700 by Sir 
William Massingberd, has passed by 


many vicissitudes of inheritance, 


through which continuity of record 
has been maintained by means of a 
delightful and unusual custom. 


By 
CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


HE family Bible is the 
traditional repository of 
family history, but at 
Gunby its part is sustained 
by a large vellum-bound ledger. 
Primarily devoted to records of tree 
plantings since about 1670, for the 
last hundred years it has been cus- 
tomary for the owner of Gunby to 
interpolate notes on the manner of 
his predecessor’s decease, etc.; and 
for the past 50 years to inscribe 
it with various family memoranda. 
Since the place, during this time, 
has frequently passed in the female 
line, and on one dramatic occasion 
the young Squire vanished up the 
River Amazon, this custom has 
ensured continuity of family as 
well as forestry tradition, and so we 
literally find ‘‘ tongues in trees.” 
From the formation in the 
fifteenth century of the Gunby 
estate, then centred upon old 
Bratoft Hall, Massingberds suc- 
ceeded father to son, till the death of the 
3rd_baronet, aged 45, unmarried, in 1723. 
The present house had been built, on a new 
site, by his father, in 1700. The front door, 
facing west, opens into a panelled hall 
(Fig. 2), beyond which is a similar panelled 
room facing east. The symmetrical plan, as 
originally built, provided a housekeeper’s 
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1.—THE ENTRANCE 
room, back stairs, and pantry to the north 
of the centre, and to the south a study, front 
stairs, and parlour. The kitchens and ser- 
vants’ quarters were then in the basement, 
and the principal drawing-room was on the 
first floor over the hall; this has since been 
divided into two bedrooms. 

For a country house the arrangement 


2.—THE HALL. Sage-green painted panelling 


FRONT FROM THE BOWLING ALLEY 


was not very practical. The hall, with the 
front door opening into it directly, must have 
been cold in winter; there were no windows 
facing south; and the corner: rooms in the 
wings are, by modern standards, too small 
to be of much use—they must have been very 
sparsely furnished. The plan, indeed, con- 
firms the impression of the elevations, of a 





town house like Fydell House, 
Boston, erected in the country. 


Accommodation was improved 
by the addition of a north wing 
in 1873, containing a large 
oak-panelled room designed as 4 
dining-room (Fig. 3), with the 
pantry beside it facing east, 
on the other side of a corridor 
leading to a side entrance into the 
stable yard. The former house- 
keeper’s room, near the front door, 
became an ante-room, and the 
pantry was opened up as an exten- 
sion to the large east room. This 
latter, after being used as 4 
drawing-room, has now become 
the dining-room (Fig. 6); and the 
study, in the south-wes! corner, 
has similarly been run into the 
hall. With two new windows 
knocked through to t>* south, 
this now makes a ver pleasant 
sitting-place, its panellir painted 
the same sage green as the hall 
and its fireplace similar ’ treated 
with a surround of old I :tch tiles 
(Fig. 10). 

The west drawing- 
3), though built in 187: 
reproduced the Queen Ai 
ter of the original ones, 
its fine old furniture 
pictures of exceptiona 
is now one of the 
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in the house. Pride of place is 
jiyen at its north end to two noble 
Reynolds canvases of Bennet 
: friend of Dr. Johnson 
wife Mary, 
vager of Rothes (Fig. 
ond son, Peregrine 
rried Elizabeth Mary 
iress of Gunby, and 
to the Massingberd 
name in 1784. She 
it-grand-daughter of 
William } x, who had married a 
gster of .e last Sir William 
Massing! and taken the name 
in 1738 is grandson Henry, 
Elizabet! ather, had married 
Miss Mai foare in 1779 at St. 
Omer, \ she died five years 
later, a ie at Bristol in the 
same V¢ ‘he Gunby tree-book, 
alas! is t about the romance 
or trag hat lies behind these 
nuptials ad and early deaths. 
Th igton-Massingberd 
erhaps the happiest 
use had yet known. 
‘ton, of Langton near 
familiar character to 
of Boswell—who gave 
us autographed copy 
lition of the Life, and 
;corge Langton, Pere- 
brother, did a 

n and wash drawing 
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Bennet 


of The Rambler when still a boy, got an intro- 
duction io him, and remained his life-long 


friend if occasional butt. 


In Reynolds’s 


portrait he leans his elbow on the Lexicon 
which, according to Boswell, he used to read 
to his family at breakfast while his valet 
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3.—THE OAK DRAWING-ROOM IN THE WING ADDED IN 1873 


combed his long unpowdered hair, seen 
falling over his shoulder. Very tall and thin, 
the idol of “blue-stocking” society where, 
according to Burke, the ladies gathered about 
him like maids round a maypole, Langton 
was famous for his Greek scholarship, and 
his gentle and amiable nature made him 
universally popular. But while he, on a 
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famous occasion, enjoined mildness of speech 
on Johnson, both the Doctor and Boswell 
constantly worked to overcome his indolence 
in managing his estates, and to get him to 
keep proper accounts. 

His wife, the young widow of the 8th Earl 
of Rothes (who died only four years after 
marrying her as his second wife), was Mary 
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5.—MARY, COUNTESS DOWAGER OF ROTHES 
Wife of Bennet Langton 


by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
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(Right) 6—THE DINING-ROOM 


Corresponding to the hall in the 
west front 


Lloyd, connected with Lincoln- 
shire through her mother Mary 
Holt. There is a delightful little 
portrait of an old Mr. Holt (Fig. 8) 
her uncle, attributed to Downman, 
which shows a remarkable family A 
likeness to some present represen- ’ e 
tatives of that family. A_ note Ted | 
on the back of the picture records 
that he left to Lady Rothes the 
Stuart miniatures—of the Old and 
Young Pretenders, the Cardinal of 
York, and Marie Sobieska—given to 
one of the Holts by the Cardinal 
and still at Gunby. Besides the 
Reynoldses, there are portraits of 
Langton and his wife by Carl 
Fredrick von Breda, the “Van 
Dyck of Sweden,” who was a pupil 
of Reynolds in the 1780s. They 
are seen hanging beyond the screen 
on the left of Fig. 3, and are 
remarkable for being painted almost 
entirely in chiaroscuro, with little 
colour. An amusing sketch of Lady 
Rothes, who lived to a great age, 
occurs in a scrap-book of Mrs. 
Massingberd’s, Peregrine’s_ wife, 
who seems to have been an artist 
and even architect of no mean skill. It Philips above the dining-room fireplace of which some of her other sketches show her 
shows an old lady making herself very (Fig. 6). She and her husband contemplated to have been fond. There are <!so various 
comfortable in bed, with breakfast on a_ big alterations to the house—her sketch-book designs for lodges, gates, classica! bath and 
tray, numerous bed-tables and screens, and shows a Tudor tower added to the south-east boat houses, and little domed rotundas like 
a reading candle on an adjustable arm. corner and massive buttresses to the south the one now placed near the ‘dovecot; she 
Mrs. Massingberd’s is the portrait by end, in the style of the romantic mansions made patterns for wallpaper borders—one of 
a Greek key pattern between flowered ropes; 
" ' ‘ = and in 1811 sketched alterations to the flower garden 
\ ~ ig -— a la Repton, with arches of verdured treillage. It was 
\ 1] ; at this time that the screen walls originally flanking the @ 
front were removed, and the formal setting, if any, done * 
away with. But inside the house her surviving alterations 
are restricted to a few doorways of Regency pattern. 
Her book, alternating figure and = animal _ studies 
with classic architectural details, is most characteristic 0 
of an artistic countrywoman’s interests in the early @ b 
nineteenth century. th 
Her husband was equally engrossed outdoors with @ 
his forestry. His first entry in the rent ledger relating to @ }* 
trees is in 1804, and they grow more expansive and 
intimate as time goes on. In 1827, near the end of his @ 
life, for example, he expresses himself passionately about @ é 
the damage done to some elms by the erection of a post @ /* 
and chain fence between the house and the church : A 
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While I was abroad, the chains were nailed into the trees—the 
consequence is that almost every one of these elm trees are S0 
materially injured that I sadly fear the wounds will never soundly dt 
heal over. No, there the poor trees stand; they have two small 
holes, which like sore eyes exposed to the sun, continually run " 
weeping down the bark while the bark keeps at a_ respectable a 
distance to allow of their tears to flow and the vile little maggots 
that breed within to sport and enjoy themselves. m 
This sympathy with trees, almost dendromorphic, may 
not have been typical of all squires of the period, but 1! 
does represent the enthusiasm they brought to the afloresta- 
tion and landscaping of England. 1) 
The next entry in the Gunby tree book by his 
grandson Algernon. It tells us that Mrs. Elizabet!: Massing- 
berd had died at Mannheim in 1835; that ser sol @ 
and daughter-in-law (the writer’s parents) the! ook up 
residence at Gunby (which was “repaired gr ‘tly and 
fitted new from top to bottom’’); and that « ¢ squire 
went off to America for two years. His son, a midship- b 
man, went to sea in 1842 and “visited the fow quartes @ 
of the globe before he was sixteen.’’ When hi returned 
he found his father dead, travelled abroad with ! mother 
(being in Paris during the Revolution of then 
returned to Gunby to celebrate his coming of >—when 
an ox was roasted whole. Shortly afterwards | »btained 
a commission in the Horse Guards and | — mothet 
moved to 80, Eaton Place in 1850. Be 
All this autobiography by a youth of 22, ix < forest!) 
ledger, implies a certain egoism. Whatever the © ic esque 
MAIN STAIRCASE young Algernon’s weaknesses, lack of adven.soushe> 
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8.—MR. HOLT. Uncle of Lady Rothes 


was not one of them. In 1851 a later hand records: 
the writer of the above proceeded to go ‘“‘pussy’s road to ruin,’’ sold 
everything out of Gunby that he could, and flitted with his mother 
to America. Here he joined a party of adventurers into the interior 
{South America and went up the River Amazon, since when he was 
never heard of again. 

The sale alluded to would have denuded Gunby of all its 
ontents had not the then tenant, Mr. John Hurdwick Hollway, 
bought them and given or sold them back to the family at 
the end of his tenancy in 1873. The estate remained in chancery 
till 1862 when the Court adjudged the volatile Algernon to have 
perished and its heir to be his surviving uncle Charles Langton 
Massingberd, a widower who, in the following year, married a 
daughter of Sir Robert Newman, Bt., of Mamhead. In 1873 
a heavy mortgage was paid off by the sale of outlying pro- 
perties, possession of some of which went back to the Middle 
Ages, and the new north wing was built. Hitherto there had 
been a single water-closet in the house—opening off a 
anding on the back stairs. This was remedied and water-supply, 
drains, etc. brought up to date among many other repairs. 

In 1887 he was succeeded by his daughter by his first 
marriage, Mrs. Edmund Langton, who died in 1897, when her son 
stephen Langton Massingberd succeeded. With his wife, for- 
merly Miss Margaret Lushington, he took up residence, at 
the termination of a lease, in 1905, at which date central 
ieating was installed. He was again absent from Gunby on 
military service during the whole 1914-18 war. On his death in 
1925 the property was inherited by his sister Mrs. Leonard 
Darwin, whose husband was a son of the great naturalist. 
Under the will of her mother, whoever inherited Gunby was 
fequired to take the name of Massingberd within the year. 
‘ice Maj. and Mrs. Darwin preferred not to do this, the estate 
‘“psed toe next heir in the entail. The two younger sisters 
0 Mr. S' vhen Langton Massingberd had married brothers, 
ie sons Mr. Hugh de Fellenberg Montgomery of Blessing- 
“ourne, Cnty Tyrone. The younger sister Diana and brother, 
en Majo General Montgomery, commanding the Ist Division 
a Aldersi, , duly succeeded to Gunby. Sir Archibald, who was 
ralsed to. > rank of Field-Marshal in 1935 and was Chief of 
hs General Staff 1933-36, and Lady Montgomery- 
man ive since then made Gunby their home. It is a 
tapscty ise, of many ancient and historic associations, all 
mr us in a corner of England that has few finer 
pie is aitecture of the date. It is to be hoped that, in 
rere imes, Gunby will be assured of that continuity 

’ senturies, has been so curiously tenuous. 


9.—BOSWELL. Drawn by George Langton 


10.—THE HALL CHIMNEYPIECE 


The portrait is of Sir William Massingberd, 3rd and last Baronet 
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DEVON CIDER HARVEST 


Written and Illustrated by JAMES THORPE 


JHE last harvest of the year has been 

gathered in Devon. The apples had 

been falling in the orchards since 

September, and, although many were 
rotten, they were no less esteemed for the cider- 
press. There are many kinds, bitter, sour and 
sweet, but few are palatable to eat raw. Most 
of their names go back to the dim past : some 
explain themselves, others are of purely local 
origin; butter box, cat’s head, sweet broad eye, 
sour broad eye, Bigadon grey, cocky ghee, tough 
coats, no pips, bitter sweet, guinea apple, and 
dozens more. In very few farm orchards only 
is any care taken of the trees. There are no 
cleaning, no pruning, no grease-bands, and the 
old trees are smothered with moss, lichen and 
ferns. As our old parson used to say, the apples 
grow in spite of the farmers. A visitor from 
Kent, who really grew apples, stood aghast at 
his first sight of a Devon orchard. What were 
good enough for their granfers be good enough 
for they. 

The apples are collected from the ground 
into baskets and thence transferred to sacks, if 
they are to go away, or into a cart for local 
treatment; but the few that remain on the 
trees are knocked down with a light pole and 
receive no credit for their persistence. 

Most farmers nowadays prefer to save 
labour and send their fruit to the large factories, 
receiving, as part of their payment, as many 
casks as they need for their own use. Before 
1914, when comparatively little cider was drunk, 
apples fetched about £1 a ton; this year the 
price is £14, as compared with £18 in 1942. In 
some years of scarcity they have reached even 
more. Although cider has so far maysteri- 
ously escaped the attention of the Pussyfoot 
tax-mongers, it has, for some reason, advanced 
in price from 1d. to 7d. a pint in public-houses. 
Whether this is in sympathy with the charge for 
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THE LAST HARVEST OF 


beer or merely another sad result of the devas- 
tating effects of progress is difficult to decide. 
Forty years ago farmers made their own 
supply, and the labourers could fill their wooden 
kegs as often as they wished. With the increase 
in wages this privilege, with others, was with- 
drawn, and now it is available, if at all, only at 
harvest-time. Most of the old cider-presses, 
massive structures of heavy oak, have been out 
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THE YEAR IN DEVON 
of action for many years and now stand idle 
and covered with dust and cobwebs, unless they 
have been dismantled for the old wood, which 
is in much favour for the reproduction of 
antique furniture, and for the iron fittings, 
Those few which are still working provide a 
supply for the farmer’s use, for private cus- 
tomers and for the local public-houses, 
Cider is generally graded in three classes— 
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mild and rough (or sharp), the last stage often 
ally, by the passing of time and atmos- 
from the first two. To prevent the 
from reaching the cider in a cask the simplest 
o bore the hole for the spigot at the end, 
», instead of in the usual place on the 
a fourth and unofficial kind known as 
comes from the end of the cask, but 
restricted to the more hardened cider 


tober the local wheelwright or carpenter 
overhaul and tighten up the press. Its 
re greased and the boards of the floor 
‘r with wooden wedges to prevent any 
The fruit is shovelled as it comes 
ard into the square, tapering, wooden 
‘ two wooden cog-wheels outside, seen on 
athe drawing of the pound-house. 
over the rail to the left are worn as 
yns. The apples are here broken between 
ss down into the large brick bin, lined 
The rollers are driven by a large 
- the back, which is rotated by a horse 
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advanced pound-houses a small engine 
» purpose. The pulp is then laid on the 
ress between alternate layers of straw, 
height of about 3 ft., the ends of the 
urned in over each layer to prevent 
at straw is used, if possible, as it is 
contain beneficent minerals, which the 
Sometimes horsehair cioths are 
f the straw, but these must be kept very 
.ffecting the taste of the cider. This edifice 
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The 


pples is called the “‘mock’”’ or “‘ cheese.’’ 


is then applied by a very heavy oak 


1 by means of a large screw, 
o men with a stout pole, which 
nd put through the next hole as 
und, The juice, squeezed out, runs, 
sloping groove around the floor of 
to a large wooden tub or a cement 
imes passing through a strainer at 


the exit, and is left to drain overnight. Next 


morning the beam is raised, and the 


“ce 


mock,’’ 


compressed into a hard mass, is broken up and 
relaid for the second pressing. The process is 
repeated a second time, the results of the three 
squeezings being roughly in the proportion of 
16,9and 4. A ton of apples generally produces 
about a hogshead and a half of cider. 

When manual labour can force the pole 
no further, it is hitched by a chain to the winch, 
seen on the left, and the final pressure is exerted. 
After all the juice has drained off, the exhausted 
residue of the ‘‘ mock,’’ which is called “‘ pomace”’ 


or more familiarly ‘‘pummy, 


”? 


is removed and 


thrown out into the orchard. It is sometimes 
fed to cattle and pigs, without much enthusiasm 


on their part; 


manure, 


The apple juice is baled out 


nor is it of much value as 


with a 


wooden jug or dipper, and poured through a 
wooden funnel into large casks, called pipes 
where it is left to work for two or three weeks 
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MUG WITH SILVER RIM 


This process is supposed to be more successful 
in thundery weather. The dirt and impurities 
which rise to the surface are removed, and the 
clear juice is drawn off below, the process being 
stopped and the cask refilled as soon as any 
“pummy”’ begins to come through. 


In the old days the juice was then put into 
casks that had contained brandy or sherry to 
improve its flavour, but these are now difficult 
to find. The bungs are not driven in until 
further working has ceased. 


In the process of pounding the cider comes 
in contact only with wood, as its acidity would 
act on metal and affect the taste. The old farm- 
labourers carried their daily supply in a wooden 
keg, holding about two quarts, a miniature 
reproduction of a cask, with a leather thong 
by which to carry it and their initials carved on 
the end. These have almost entirely disappeared, 
probably because, not being used, they became 
dry and fell to pieces. 


Considering the present quality and price 
of beer, it seems probable that more people will 
follow the example of the farm-labourer and 
drink cider. It is a fine healthy beverage, 
quenching the most persistent thirst on a hot 
day and warming the heart when the frost is in 
the ground. When the other 
ingredients are available, it 
forms the basis of many excel- 
lent summer “‘cups.’’ Mulled 
cider, for which the sharp 
variety is best, with cloves, 
nutmeg, sugar, the juice and 
peel of a lemon and a lacing of 
gin, is grand tipple on a winter 
night and a cure for the early 
stages of a cold. Many people 
bottle the cider from the cask, 
and, kept for two or three 
years, it is as good to drink 
as champagne, with less chance 
of unpleasant after-effects. 


There was a custom in 
the old days, of wassailing 
the orchards in the cider coun- 
try on New Year’s Eve. The 
farmer and his men, armed 
with a gun or blunderbuss, a 
lantern and a jar of cider, 
sprinkled the roots of the 
trees with some of the liquor, 
and a piece of soaked toast 
was put up in the fork of the 
branches. The gun was fired 
into the air between’ the 
branches, probably to disperse 
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WORKING THE PRESS 


evil spirits, and, after moistening their throats, 
the party burst into an old song of which there 
are many versions. 


Here’s to thee, old apple tree, 

Whence thou may’st bud and whence thou may’st 
blow 

And whence thou may’st bear apples enow : 

Hats full, caps full, 

Bushel—bushel—sacks full, 

Old parson’s breeches full (If the parson was 

popular) 


And my pockets full too! Huzza! 


A local version with many inconsequent verses, 
starts : 


Wassail, wassail, all around the town. 
The zider cup is white and the zider is brown. 
Our zider is made from good apple trees 
And now my fine fellows we’ll drink if you please. 
We'll drink your health with all our heart. 
We'll drink to ’ee all before we part. 

Here’s one and here’s two 

And here’s three before we go. 

We're three jolly boys all in a row 

And we’re three jolly boys all in a row. 
This is our wassail, our jolly wassail, 
And joy go with our jolly wassail. 
Hatfuls, capfuls, dree bushel basketfuls 
And a little heap in under the stairs. 


The pound-house in the drawing is a small, 
old, stone-built farm-house, the press standing 
in the former ground-floor kitchen and the 
apples taken in at the first floor through double 
doors, which, owing to the slope of the hill, 
are on a level with the road. Over the open 
hearth at one end the date 1652 has been 
scratched in the oak beam, and the nail-studded 
front door may be older. It is always dark and 
cool, 


I remember seeing the finish of a long 
pounding in a plentiful season 40 years ago. 
The time was very early ona frosty New Year’s 
Day, and from the last dipper, full of the juice 
which had drained out overnight, we drank to 
the health of the ‘‘maister,’’ his family, one 
another, the New Year and the next apple 
harvest. The interior, full of the fragrant scent 
of the ‘‘pummy,” was dimly lit by candles, 
which threw large mysterious shadows into the 
murky gloom and outlined delicately the clumsy 
silhouettes of the labourers : a subject worthy of 
Rembrandt’s etching-needle. 
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BACK TO FRONT 


A Golf Commentary by 


GOOD golfer of my acquaintance has 
written to me telling of an experiment 
he has lately made on his home course. 
It is not a wholly novel one, nor does 

he profess that it is, but it was new to him. 
“In these days of so little change,’’ he says, 
“and most of one’s golf on one course only, I 
felt some variation might help; so with one or 
two adventurous spirits we played the course 
backwards. Not from green to tee, but starting 
at the first tee we played to the seventeenth 
green, then from the eighteenth tee to the six- 
teenth green and so on round.’’ He adds that 
they found it “‘the greatest fun.”’ 

This used to be regularly done at St. 
Andrews where, with a view to saving the turf, 
the course in summer time used more or less 
regularly to be changed, so that in one week 
play was, as it is habitually nowadays, out by 
the right and home by the left, and in the next 
week out by the left and home by the right. 
It is a long time since I played the left-hand 


PABA APAAAAAAMAA™™ 
HOME-GUARD SHOOTING 
COMPETITION 


Some misunderstanding has arisen 
over the interpretation of the shooting 
conditions in the “ Country Life” 
Miniature Rifle Competition for the 
Home Guard. 


We therefore wish to make it clear 
that there is no time limit for the team 
leader’s descriptions of the objectives for 
each pair, provided that the total time 
spent by each team on the range does 
not exceed one hour. The time limit of 
two minutes relates only to the time 
actually spent in shooting by each pair. 
We should be grateful if readers would 
help us to make this point known to 
possible competitors. 
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course and my recollections of it are, I admit, 
extremely hazy, but it was very interesting, 
and gave one incidentally a new notion of several 
famous bunkers. The Principal’s Nose, for 
instance, looked far more worthy of its name, 
as I remember, when seen from the unusual side, 
and Hell took on a new importance on the way 
out. There was not quite the same sense of 
playing backwards as there would be in trying 
the experiment on an ordinary course because 
of the fact that nearly every green on the Old 
Course is in effect a double one. As is well 
known, there were once only nine holes, and the 
outgoing and incoming couples played to the 
same hole on the same green and had to wait 
for one another to hole out. They must, as one 
imagines, have sometimes grown rather cross 
and impatient, but that is by the way. 


When the players grew too numerous the 
greens were extended and new holes made, but 
the new greens were but continuations or exten- 
sions of the original ones, and so, whether the 
course were “out by the left” or ‘‘out by the 
right,’’ play was still over the same narrow 
strip of familiar ground. Unfortunately I have 
never seen the course over which my friend has 
been experimenting, though I know it is reputed 
a very good one. I cannot therefore visualise, 
as I should like, the strange new holes he played, 
but any reader can take a course familiar to 
him and play it backwards in his mind’s eye. 
He will find, unless I am mistaken, some 
puzzling and amusing holes that will make him 
scratch his head. 


BERNARD DARWIN 


There is one obvious difficulty in the way 
of these discoverers of new and topsy-turvy 
golfing worlds. They must either choose a par- 
ticularly empty day or they must get all their 
fellow-members to agree to embark on the same 
adventure. Otherwise there will be constant 
clashes and those who are trying to hack their 
way through more orthodox armies will be 
decidedly unpopular. Within recent years I 
have done it for a hole or two on one course, 
when, wanting to play but 12 holes, and so 
turning back prematurely on my way out, 
with the hope of an immoral “cut in’’ on the 
way home. 

* * * 


One hole that I played thus sticks in my 
memory as being far more exciting than its 
converse and orthodox version, if only because 
it was what some people would call “‘unfair.’’ 
It was to all intents and purposes impossible 
to get at the flag without taking great risks. 
Either those risks must be taken and if the shot 
came off there was a delicious glow of satis- 
faction, or else one must play deliberately for a 
corner of the green and trust to a long approach 
putt. Whether one chose a reasonable prudence 
or an almost frantic heroism, nobody could have 
called that hole dull. 

My friend seems to have had much the 
same experience, for he says: ‘‘We of course 
encountered some impossible shots and some 
rather boring holes, but we also found some 
grand holes and, as you can well imagine, a 
completely fresh course with no card to give 
us the distances.’’ I wish he had added ‘‘ With 
no Bogey.’’ What a comfort to be entirely free 
from that tiresome old gentleman! Not that 
he ever troubles my own head, but other people 
sometimes think much too much about him 
and his dismal, mediocre, monotonous efforts. 
I feel rather strongly on the subject just now, 
because I have had one or two letters from a 
very young gentleman, passionately keen on the 
game, who seems to be suffering from a mild 
obsession about this dreary Colonel. I felt 
inclined to read him a paternal lecture, to the 
effect that he should try to play the holes as 
well as he could and as well as they could be 
played and not think of that makeshift and 
ramshackle contrivance, the Bogey scores for 
them. However, I refrained, and hence this 
irrelevant tirade now let loose, for which I 
apologise. 

Of course my friend found some ‘‘im- 
possible’’ shots, and, since he is a good golfer in 
every sense, I am sure he did not complain of 
them but was amused by having to make the 
best of them. That is one of the chief merits 
of this back-to-front golf, that the player must 
consent to be unorthodox and not cut-and- 
dried, and that he must now and then im- 
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provise strokes. It is easy to imagine 
which the player would have to play 
in reverse order and begin with a pitch as the 
preliminary to a full-blooded brassey shot 
Westward Ho! occurs to me as an example 
At the fourth hole there we hit our tee — 
if we can, overa famous and mighty bunker and 
then play some sort of iron shot, ac ording to 
our powers, to the green in the hollow, [Ip 
reverse order we should have first to lace our 
iron shot as near as we dare to the bh: nker and 
then essay the big carry with no teed ball to 
help us and no way round. It sound terrify- 
ing shot, something beyond my aged 
powers perhaps, but a noble one for = young 
and lusty. ‘ 


holes at 
his shots 


I imagine that, generally s; 
seaside course, where there is plent: 
would be better adapted to this 
an inland one with its wide sea 
heather. A heathery expanse whi 
face boldly enough from the tee mig! 
too formidable and destructive the 
round, Again, on many courses the 
might prove a serious obstacle, as t¢ 
Committee might have to make rul 
to save windows. So often we set 
ordinary way on one side of the club 
finish on the other; but if we are 
reverse order from the second tee t 
teenth green, there will be that haza 
so solid and so vulnerable, in the w: 
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* * * 


In my mind’s eye, by way of « 
have been trying to play from the 
at Woking to the home green, Apar: 
initial difficulty that there is a littl 
trees immediately at the back of ¢! 
ground, so that I must begin with m, 
niblick in order to clear it, I foresee the most 
appalling dangers and difficulties with the 
club-house, which wholly obscures my view of 
the hole. I think I shall have to play it in three 
humble jumps, by way of the fourteent! fairway 
and thence to the eighteenth. In fact I shall 
have to aim at a moderately safe six, but the 
bolder and longer will no doubt try to go straight 
over the club-house, and I really do not think 
the local Fuhrer will approve. 


umple, I 
cond tee 
from the 
clump of 
ie teeing 

mashie- 


However, I am letting my imagination run 
riot and that incomprehensibly to those who do 
not know the course. The only course I have 
seen lately would perhaps be better suited to 
the game, for there seemed to be little but 
innocuous expanses of turf, with a few very 
small bunkers tucked away where only the most 
unfortunate or the most maladroit could possi- 
bly get into them. Meanwhile I heartily 
commend my friend’s example to those who 
want a little novel and entertaining golf to cheer 
them up. Only do not let them blame either 
him or me if they become involved in a battle 
with those advancing in exactly the opposite 
direction. I wash my hands of all responsibility 
for broken noses or painful scenes, 


FLAT-RACING STATISTICS OF 1943 


HERE are times when statistics, 
though proverbially dull, are essential. 
Sometimes, however dull, they can be 
relieved by side-issue stories which 
break up their monotony, The flat-racing season 
of 1943 is an example of this. 
WINNING OWNERS 
First six in the list with their particulars 
are : 
Owner. Races 
Won. 
26 


Horses. Value. 

Hon. D. Paget «. 8 £13,1453, 
Lord Derby ... ce ee Se, oe 7,045 
M..AgaKhan ... 7 .. 14 5,5963/,, 
Lord Rosebery 7 13 4,586 4% 
Mr. J. V. Rank ax ax 20 4,1951% 
Mr. A. E. Saunders a aise 7 4,176Y, 


Miss Paget, who is a daughter of Lord 
Queenborough, first came into prominence in 
the racing world as the owner of steeplechasers. 
Golden Miller won the Grand National for her 
in 1934. Her Insurance was, in those days, the 
champion hurdle-racer. Through Straight Deal, 


who won the substitute Derby for her at New- 
market this year, she has earned a niche in 
fame by being the first lady-owner in Turf 
history to see her colours carried firs’ past the 
post in a Grand National and a Dery and is 
the only lady-owner, with the single « xception 
of Lady James Douglas, ever to head the list 
of winning owners. 


WINNING BREEDERS 
Breeders. Winners. Races 
Won. 
Hon. D. Paget o = 
Lord Derby ... mae ee: 
H.H. Aga Khan wee as ae 
Late Lord Glanely ... ao 
Mrs. Macdonald- 
Buchanan 7 ... 15 ... 4,811, 
Lord Rosebery a see. | ae 4,510%4 
In this category Miss Paget 5 with 
Lady James Douglas (1918) and I y Sykes 
(1924) to complete the first trio of women 
that have headed the list of winnin ie. 
Again she is in good company. Lord “by 3 
held that honour upon nine occasion =" Ag 


Value. 


12,8943, 
816914 
7,10654 
5,516 
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Khan has held it upon six, and Lord Rosebery 


e. 
a WINNING TRAINERS 
Winners. Races 

Won. 
29 ... £13,853% 
a 8,360" 
| Jae 7,215 
yee 7,106 
(| 7,045 1%, 
| ee 6,144 


Trainer. Value. 
W. Nightine 
Frank But 
Joe Laws 
Matt. Pe 
Walter E 
Jack Coll 

Her 
Straight 
classic \ 
ever h 
profess! 


iin there is a newcomer to fame. 
il was Walter Nightingall’s first 
r and this is the first year he has 
the list of the members of his 
\ son of William Nightingall, who 
time a well-known steeplechase 
a nephew of Arthur Nightingall, 
cessful upon Ilex, Why Not (the 
hich ever won the National Hunt 
and the Grand National), and 
Grand National, Walter Nightin- 
- 4 time without very much success 
in his father’s death, took over the 
South } _stablesat Epsom. His first winner, 
Razot . “seller”? at Windsor in 1926. 

T s no necessity for a tabulation 
jockeys. Gordon Richards had 281 
i rode 65 winners; Tom Carey was 
. 44 winners out of 202 rides; Eph. 


was at 
jockey 
who W 
only hi 
Steeple 
Grudo! 
gall r¢ 

and tl 


of win 
mount 
second 
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Smith filled the third place with 33 winners 
from 268 mounts; his brother, D. Smith, was 
first past the post 28 times out of 228; Billy 
Nevett caught the judge’s eye 27 times in 
212 attempts, and Cliff Richards has 24 victories 
to his credit out of 222 starts. 

It has become a commonplace to record 
the fact that Gordon Richards, who was born 
in Shropshire in 1904 and celebrates his fortieth 
birthday on May 5 of next year, is the champion 
jockey of the season. Actually he has held that 
position 16 times in the last 18 years. In the 
whole course of his riding career, to date, he has 
ridden 2,808 winners as against the 2,784 
accredited—by Ruff’s Guide—to Fred Archer 
and the 2,567 of George Fordham. 


WINNING SIRES 
Horses. Races 
Won. 
Fairway (1925) ac ee te (OF 
Solario (1922) om ae <ccse 
Hyperion (1930) ... 16 ... 24 
King Salmon (1930) an oo 
Sir Cosmo (1926) ... 9 ... 18 5,340 
Umidwar (1931) a: eee : 5,171 
From the bloodstock breeder’s point of 
view, this table, brief though.it is, is the most 
interesting of the lot. Fairway, who was bred 
and is owned by Lord Derby, was by Phalaris, a 
member of the Bend Or Stirp whose descendants 
throughout history have been noted more for 


Sire. Value. 
£11,186 
10,063 
7,455 
6,575 
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early maturity and speed than for stamina. 
Fairway’s dam Scapa Flow, who was by 
Chaucer, produced the winners of 63 races 
worth, in all, £86,084, which is the world’s 
record for a mare. Of these totals Fairway won 
12 races, including the St. Leger, the Eclipse 
Stakes, the Newmarket Stakes and two Cham- 
pion Stakes, of £42,722. He retired to the stud 
in 1931 and, since his first stock appeared, he 
has sired the.winners of 240 races, which include 
one One Thousand Guineas, three Two Thou- 
sand Guineas and two Derbys, of £217,031. 
Both Solario and Hyperion are by Gainsborough 
who won the triple-crown in 1918. The former, 
who won the St. Leger, the Ascot Gold Cup and 
four other events of, in all, £20,935, retired to 
the stud in 1927 and since then has been 
responsible for the winners of 28114 races which 
include two Derbys, one One Thousand Guineas 
and an Oaks, of £227,419. From occupying the 
leading position for three years in succession, 
Hyperion, who, like Fairway, was bred and is 
owned by Lord Derby, temporarily drops to 
third place. He won the Derby, the St. Leger 
and six other events, of £29,509, and since his 
retirement has sired the winners of 146 races, 
including two One Thousand Guineas, one 
Derby, two Oaks and two St. Legers, of £117,411, 
which, considering the fact that his first stock 
did not run untilj1938, is a very remarkable 
record. RoyYSTON. 


THE LATE ERNEST BAWDEN 


°ER-IN AND HUNTSMAN TO THE DEVON AND SOMERSET STAGHOUNDS, 1904-1937 


‘ten and Illustrated by 
iONEL EDWARDS 


GREAT personality, Ernest Bawden, 
assed away recently in the West 
Country. I understand that he was help- 
ing to load a wagon in the harvest field 

when he was run over and fatally injured. 

Strange that, after surviving so many risks 
of flood and field, riding over the Forest of 
Exmoor through August heat and winter cold, 
he should be killed in this way. 

Ernest was exceedingly popular, and a good 
mixer, a very necessary qualification with a 
Devon and Somerset summer field! Yet he 
managed to retain his dignity, and his place, 
remarkably well, considering the conditions. 
There probably are few harder jobs than hunts- 
man to that pack, which not only covers an 
immense country, but has the longest season 
of any, the stag-hunting season being roughly 
from mid-July to mid-October, the hind-hunting 
from November to March, and stag-hunting 
again fora month in April. Taking the length of 
season into account, and the fact that in the slack 
months puppies take up his time, it is scarcely 
surprising that a huntsman’s year in the West 
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IMPRESSION 


Country was described as ‘“‘nine months’ hard 
work and three months’ hard labour !”’ 
Although the nervous strain of jumping 
big fences is absent, it must be a great physical 
strain to ride over such a rough country under 
such trying weather conditions, to say nothing 
of the exceptionally long hours in the saddle, 


"EE KILL, ERNEST?” EXFORD BRIDGE, AUGUST, 1935 


OF ERNEST RIDING DOWN 


THE SIDE OF DUNKERY 


not only through the long points made by deer 
(compared to fox), but the immense distances 
travelled to and from kennels. Exmoor being, 
as it is, full of great woods, deep combes, 
streams, rivers, and wet ground (anglice bog- 
land), a huntsman has to carry the Ordnance 
Survey map in his head; he must, without 
stopping to think, remember each woodland 
path, every crossing of combe and river, every 
pony track across the bogs, and all the gates in 
the fields, for he cannot go the shortest way, as 
the fences are all unjumpable. 

The first Devon and Somerset huntsman I 
can recall was Arthur Heal, who retired aged 72 
in 1899, but who for many years afterwards was 
a spectator on pony-back; he eventually died 
in 1916, having only just failed to reach his 
century ! 

Next came Anthony Huxtable for 12 sea- 
sons. Although a good huntsman he was not 
strong enough for Exmoor and died at the early 
age of 52 of consumption. He was followed by 
Sidney Tucker, an exceptional huntsman with 
the most astonishing eyesight, he being able 
to spot his hunted deer among others even at 
immense distances. It was said that when he 
was huntsman, with Ernest Bawden as his 
first whip, the deer had to compete against the 
most deadly combination ever known on 
Exmoor. Tucker retired in 1916, and Bawden 
took his place. Ernest was a son of the late 
Mr. James Bawden of Hollowcombe, Hawk- 
ridge, an Exmoor farmer of the best type and 
a great sportsman. He was one of the six who 
saw the end of the great run of September 22, 
1871, the stag being killed after running 
through no fewer than 12 parishes. ‘Messrs, 
J. Bawden and Wescott, both of Hawkridge. 
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rode the whole chase bare back, and in their 
shirt sleeves, the former with nothing but a 
hemp halter for bridle.’’ 

My first meeting with Ernest was in the 
’90s, when I had an accident at Tarr Steps, 
my pony opening an artery on a stone. The 
Bawden family not only patched up my pony, 
but put me up for the night. Next morning 
Ernest (then also a mere boy) lent me a pony 
and guided me home across the Moor. Thus 
began my acquaintance with a most remarkable 
personality—a man of indomitable pluck and 
perseverance, coupled with a very weak diges- 
tion (the result of his South African War 
service). He quite frequently did the long stag- 
hunting days on a glass of milk and one biscuit, 
for he was often afraid to eat. It, is therefore, 
perhaps not surprising that at times he was a 
bit temperamental ! 

Bawden always rode small thoroughbred 
horses with a loose rein, and long stirrup. He 
galloped over wet ground and down the steepest 
hillsides at an astonishing pace, yet his horses 
were usually far less distressed than those of his 
followers. His general appearance was once 
described to me as “‘ Ernest flapped like a curlew 
o’er the moor, and with as great ease.’’ He 
made some great changes in West Country 
sport (thanks largely to the encouragement he 
received from his Master, Colonel W. W. Wiggin). 
Those elderly sportsmen, like myself, who pre- 
ferred the more leisurely, and possibly more 
orthodox, methods of the stag-hunting of their 
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youth, are apt to forget changed conditions. 
Of late years the deer greatly increased and their 
reduction assumed far greater importance. 
(Incidentally with more deer the huntsman’s 
difficulties were also increased.) Sidney Tucker 
bred a few hounds, but Ernest Bawden was the 
first man seriously to start hound-breeding at 
Exford. He began with the Garth Harmless 
(given to him by Mr. H. Gosling), and in a 
remarkably short time the puppy show became 
an annual event, and by 1927 the Devon and 
Somerset were all home-bred. If smaller, they 
were also far faster than the draft hounds of 
pre-war days. Under Ernest’s régime the whole 
Chase was speeded up, and the number of deer 
killed increased. 

I believe his best effort at deer reduction 
was in the season 1925-26, 31 stags in 30 days, 
and as far as I know he did not later beat this 
record (in fact, the familiar ‘Did ’ee kill, 
Ernest?’’ was usually answered in the affima- 
tive in his day). He had a great knowledge of 
deer and their habits and a great love of them, 
which may seem strange to some people. I 
remember asking him to what age deer live? 
He replied that he once killed a stag that had 
been ear-marked as a calf 19 years before, and 
that he had no reliable record of one any older. 

When I recall Ernest at the Cloutsham 
opening meets surrounded by not only his 


hounds but a vast crowd of trippers, it occurs 
to me that he must have been known to an 
immense number of people. Not only holiday- 
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makers, but members of almost eve 
Great Britain visited the Devon and Somer 
while many Anglo-Indians Managed to so 
their leave coincide with the stag-hunting aes e 
He had in fact a larger audience than any othe, 
huntsman, and his name will be coupled with 
stag-hunting like Tom Firr’s with fox-huntine 
As was said of Charles Davis (died 1867) of th. 
Royal Buckhounds: “. . . it is manifest that 
his life made quite a particular im : 
a considerable public.”’ 

Ernest was definitely not one of : 
suffered fools gladly,’’ and looked . 
help with suspicion. Nevertheless }). 
me a compliment. The harbov 
“harboured”’ a stag in Southern \ 
failed to materialise, the deer park 
next draw, but nothing but a fe, 
deer were found. Riding a long \ 
I happened to spot an old stag sq 
a hare in the thick bracken below m: 
on, I told Colonel Wiggin, who went 
and told him just as he was about ¢ 
to the young ’uns in want of be 
Having ascertained who had given 
tion, Ernest brought hounds back ; 
spot indicated, and up jumped t 
“Tf we take him he’s yours,’’ said 
My pony being none too sound, I 
the hunt, but in the evening got a n 
Porlock Weir to ‘‘come and fetcl 
His head (covered with dust) han; 
as I write. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


OCEANIC GAME 
FISH 


IR,—A propos of Major Jarvis’s 
S reference in CouUNTRY LIFE (Octo- 
ber 15) to oceanic game fish I think 
he and his correspondent would find 
much of the information they seek in 
Giant Fishes, Whales and Dolphins by 
Norman and Fraser, published by 
Putnams in 1937. 

The “giant fish’’ include almost 
all of the larger types of game fish. 
The writers are scientific men (belong- 
ing to the Natural History Section of 
the British Museum). 

The bonito and kingfish of the 
West Indies, although not unrelated, 
are quite different fish, both in the 
water and on the table, the kingfish 
being a delicacy. 

I have caught both kinds in the 
West Indies. The bonito were usually 
6 to 8 lb. in weight, torpedo-shaped, 
and coloured like al] the tunnies and 
albacores. The kingfish was larger, 
longer, more slender and very silvery 
in colour. The bonito is just plain 
bonito in English and Spanish alike, 
but in Spanish (at least in Venezuela) 
the kingfish is known as carite. A 
common distinguishing feature of the 
tunnies, albacores, kingfish, mackerel, 
etc., is the row of finlets behind the 
dorsal and anal fins. 

After some little experience of 
various kinds of fishing in various 
places I have come to the conclusion 
that a mile or so of, say, the Test 
offers the summum bonum of all 
forms of angling !—H. C. Hearn, 
123, Dorset House, Gloucester Place, 
N.W.1. 


JUSTIFIED 
DOG-SHOOTING 
From Lord Latymer. 


Sir,—In your issue of October 15 
Major Jarvis appears to mix up law 
and sentiment. Of course I do not 
advocate shooting dogs which are 
chasing hares, as a general rule. If 
a fat spaniel, or a fox terrier runs 
after a hare the hare is obviously in 
no danger, and I do not think that 
any keeper would be so brutal as to 
shoot the dog. But a “long” dog, 
i.€. a greyhound or near greyhound, 
is in a different class, especially when 
(as in the case of 40 years ago which I 
referred to in my letter published on 
October 1) the dog is the property of 


a notorious poacher, who was himself, 
in all probability, concealed somewhere 
in the neighbourhood. Does Major 
Jarvis condone poaching, which, after 
all, is only a form of theft? 

So much for the sentiment of the 
thing. As to the law, it will surely be 
news to the legal world that one 
county court decision constitutes an 
inviolable legal precedent. I have gone 
to the trouble of consulting an eminent 
firm of lawyers on the subject, and 
this is what they write: ‘‘An owner of 
land on which game is preserved— 
or his servant—has the right to shoot 
a trespassing dog, in our opinion, 
provided it is on the point of killing 
the hare and is not merely chasing it.”’ 

They base their opinion on the 
fact that a landowner who has retained 
the exclusive right to kill wild animals 
on his own land has a qualified pro- 
perty in them while they are on his 
land. The whole thing seems to turn 
on what may be held to be “‘ property.”’ 
It appears to an unbiassed observer 
that a man has at least a qualified 
property in a hare on his own land, 
which has fed for months or years on 
his turnips and margolds. I may add 
that I am not now a landowner.— 
LATYMER, Shipton Lodge, Shipton- 
under-W ychwood, Oxfordshire. 

[Major Jarvis writes: “I do not 
think the suggestion that I condone 
poaching arises. It is not a matter of 
mixing sentiment with law, but rather 
that change of public opinion over a 
period of years tends to modify and 
nullify existing laws. In this respect 
I believe that I, and possibly, if he 
should be a Home Guardsman, Lord 
Latymer also, could be prosecuted for 
failing to attend divine service last 
Sunday, as the law concerning this has 
never been repealed. 


“T agree that the ‘long dog’ of a 
notorious poacher is in a different 
category from a fat spaniel and a fox 
terrier, but in view of the recent outcry 
about the studying of antecedents in 
court before the finding, who is going 
to prove that a dog belongs to a 
notorious poacher? A_ greyhound 
chasing a hare is exercising his natural 
function in life, and he may be a 
household pet, a valuable animal used 
for racing out for a morning’s amuse- 
ment, or a poaching dog working in 
conjunction with master. I feel that 
in a case of this description—to obvi- 
ate lamentable mistakes, for 99 men 
out of 100 are quite incapable of 


recognising the dog of another—the 
keeper should locate the owner on 
the land and prosecute him for poach- 
ing, but should not shoot the dog. 
This is only my opinion and quite 
valueless for, as Lord Latymer 
suggests, it is dictated by sentiment. 
I know what a gap a dead dog leaves 
in one’s life.’”-—Ep.] 


SHOTGUN CARTRIDGES 


S1r,—Shotgun ammunition is to-day 
both short in quantity and restricted 
in range of quality. We admit these 
facts as readily as we are surprised 
that they are not generally recognised 
as being inevitable in circumstances of 
total war. Unfortunately there seems 
a disposition to put the blame on 
faulty distribution of the supplies 
that are available and the failure of 
British manufacturers to maintain the 
old standard of quality. 


In the hope that it may contribute 
to a better appreciation of the position 
I would like to explain that manu- 
facturers are to-day allowed sufficient 
material for the manufacture of 50 per 
cent. only of the 1941 consumption. 
A part of this is rightly withheld from 
the general market and issued only 
under the authority of the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

Shooting on the 1941 scale is 
obviously impossible, but for essen- 
tials such as crop protection and 
vermin destruction the ammunition 
supply is, or should be, adequate. 
This 50 per cent. quota is distributed 
through the retail trade in proportion 
to the distribution of 1941. Any other 
method would be impossible to oper- 
ate in present circumstances. The 
existence of the agricultural reserve 
allows supplements to the quota to be 
made for essential purposes in the 
worst pressed areas. 


Distribution to the public is 
entirely in the hands of the retail 
trade, which has been asked by the 
authorities to ensure that essential 
rather than recreational needs are 
catered for first. How far this request 
is met rests on the conscience of the 
individual retailer and his customer. 


The quality of the war-time 
cartridge depends on two factors. 
The first is material. In our view, the 
amount of material sanctioned is, or 
would be, perfectly adequate for all 
essential needs if those needs were 
given due priority by the consumer. 


The principal materials of shotgun 
ammunition, however — paper and 
non-ferrous metals—are in such 
demand (as the continual official 
appeals for salvage and economy 
indicate) that it would be strange 
indeed if the quality of material 
issued for a civilian product showed 
no deterioration from pre-war stan- 
dards. For example, the military uses 
of adhesives and water-proofing media 
have particularly affected the civilian 
position. 


The second factor in quality is 
skill or experience. So many war 
products are based on the shotgun 
cartridge principle of construction 
that over half our plant and a much 
higher percentage of our reservoir of 
skilled labour have necessarily been 
diverted from shotgun cartridge manuv- 
facture. Not only is it unreasonable 
to expect pre-war quality to be main- 
tained, but we are, indeed, hard put 
to it to find sufficient inexperienced 
labour to produce the quota permitted. 
—H. E. Jackson, Acting Chairman 
I.C.I. Metals Limited, Birmingham. 


THE BRAMSHILL HELM 


Sir,—In reply to the article on the 
Bramshill Helm (Octoter 8) I can 
explain the mystery of its origin. My 
husband, John Hautenville Cope, was 
born at Bramshill in 1867. The helm 
was given by Mr. Ferguson of Dublin 
(a cousin) to Sir W. H. Cope. It was 
made for the first Eglinton Tourna- 
ment, so probably the so-called 
Windsor helm was the same. Sif 
Anthony Cope and the Dean of 
Windsor had nothing to do with it. 


My husband often told me about 
things at his home and collected notes 
on its history. There is 1» evidence 
that Prince Henry had anything 
do with Bramshill, and ‘‘¢ funeral 
helmets were a fashion, jv. as now 
soldier’s cap is placed on © coffin. 

I possess full inform on about 
the various Cope familie which we 
collected from every avai! le source. 
—Emma ExizaBetu Cop Sulhamp- 
stead Place, Berkshire. 


ror of the 
That the 
figured in 
, no way 
heen pre- 
Chapel, 
ur used 


{[Mr. James Mann, @ 
article referred to, writes 
Bramshill helm should hz 
the Eglinton Tournamer 
precludes it from havit 
viously in St. Geors 
Windsor. Most of the 
at the Tournament was 
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tin I suggested in the year 1677: He slept in a_ of the grain of the wood: as suggest- 
set, Samuel a page oo possible “At that time the basket in the’ ing radiant light in the right-hand 
ake my say range of Lake- kitchen and at _ panel, and supplementing the vertical 
on, at ‘whom I described as an land Roesappears the time of my rhythm in the other.—Eb.] 
her inant ae picker-up ofchurcharmour,’ to have become photo grap h 
rith Saained possession of at least nee ce en a _ the = of . CHARMS FOR WARTS AND 
; pegs Hit hi ater northern bor- whippet, anc 
ing, the Windsor helms, which were ec aa gating PP WENS 


Si d 
the ‘covered by Sir George Elvey, an 
: aaa ttalely the copper grilled 
well. 

“resemblances between the 


hat alm< 
on heln 


drawn from just 
to the north of 
Maryport and 


was roaming the 
orchards and 
feeding on the 
white clover- 


S1r,—The subject cf charming away 
warts and wens is an interesting 


one: I am reminded of it by the 


. Brat | and Windsor helms, and Caldbeck to ene a picture of a wart-curing stone in 
Who BF the ioc. that the latter is much the Lazonby. remarkablylively Country Lire for October 22. The 
teur petté the two, raised a query 1n In the reign and often played ow, Bi. Bedend in Pleners end Flenew 


whether Pratt might not 
. copy made of it when it 
hands, and this thought 
» fourth paragraph of my 
ture artic hat decided me in favour 
; of at r history for the Bramshill 
— helt style and condition of the 
me it. This has the kind of 


pait 1 ab. 


aid my m: 
ying have 
hich was 

the unde 


of Charles I it 
became custom- 
ary to send roes 
to the court in 
London and a 
number of entries 
are quoted from 
the Law Causies 


with the cat, who 
delighted to sit 
up and bat his 
face with her 
paws. Suddenly 
he would take to 
his heels and rush 
round the fruit- 


Lore recalls the use of a separate 
geen pea for each wart, the pea after- 
wards being wrapped in paper by 
itself and buried; then as the pea 
decays the wart will do the same. 
Also the knots from stalks of wheat, 
oats or barley were used, ‘‘a straw 
with nine knots being specially useful.”’ 


ping ton obliteration that comes giving the cost trees, frisking The knots were buried in a manure 
nest ora ‘rom long neglect and of such _ under- about like a heap. The soft lining of a broad bean 
on” a The Prince’s motto is just takings, the first lamb. He _ will pod rubbed on a wart and thrown 
try. visil he naked eye, but it failed in 1618. The not feed from any 


y to come out in the photo- 
h I had taken of the back 


ma- com 
the grat 


most interesting 
perhaps are the 


hand but that of 
the keeper’s 


away is suggested, this charm being 
repeated during the rubbing : 


for le. following: June daughter, nor - this bean-shell rots away, 
tag. i ch helmets present a prob- 29, 1633, “To allow even her So my warts will soon decay. 
a: len i: own. Many of them are _ severall persons father himself to pee ge oe y charm, _ 
ride ; : the first instance, although for taking thirty- pr ol coxtaialy wae ro eat 
fat | the rst insta 5 g g y 
sen they be several hundred years one roe kidds, as THE PET FAWN, TWO By the end 70 years ago. Othercures w rea notch 


er,” old ing ‘property’ helmets, 
me rough! put together from inferior 
mater. , they are not subject to the 


appareth by bill, 
VIlli XIIs Vjd.” 
“To Rowland 


See letter: 


MONTHS OLD 


Westmorland Roe Deer 


of August his 
soft coat was be- 
coming a little 


cut on an elder stick, the wart being 
rubbed with the stick, and the stick 
then being buried, or blood from a 


wart put into an elder leaf, which 
was buried. The juice of many plants, 
such as thistle, ranunculus, spurge, 
poppy, celandine, marigold, rue, bri- 
ony, and sundew, are all old cures, 
and in Devon also an apple cut in 
two, rubbed over warts and again 


constr. ional niceties by which one 
judges -al armour. 

‘. > immense amount of armour, 
good a: d bad, passed through Pratt’s 
hands between the late ’30s and his 
death it 1878. He disposed of 
much ihe Eglinton Tournament 


Hewthwaite for making a payre of 
cart wheeles for the roes, X8.” ‘To 
Wm. Lancaster, the smith, for binding 


more resistant and the spots of his baby- 
hood were fading. His nose is black 
and moist like a dog’s and his ears 


tgun armou sales at Oxenham’s rooms buried. Mr. Friend claimed to have 
me of May !7 and June 17, 1840.”—Ep.] had success with the juice of the chili. 
such Another cure was to stick a pin into 
ficial THE THATCHER’S ART an ash tree and say: 

sa sir,—I enclose an example of the Ashen tree, ashen tree, 

teri stackers’ and thatchers’ art just 40 Pray buy these warts of me. 


Where wens are concerned, a 
horrible cure was employed at the 
time of public executions. Just after 
a. prisoner had been hanged the person 
suffering from wens was taken close 
to the body, the hands of the corpse 
were untied by the executioner and 
gently rubbed on the wen for two 


owed 
stan- 
r Uses 
nedia 
vilian § WESTMORLAND ROE DEER 

Sir,—According to the Rev. H. A. 


ty is Macpherson in his book A Vertebrate 
wat Fauna of Lakeland, published in 1892, 


ina hurry. I took it in this village. 


years a -when things were not done na w “ lS Lelie See aaa 2 ] 
—F. L. Hooson (Rector), Tinwell 


Rectory, Stamford, Lincolnshire. 


OME ReTr Hi F > - (3 PEF opp 


Pn } minutes.—A. Mayo, 2, The Steyne, 
<i 6 roe — a days —_ Worthing. 
lave wanderec 1roug: € COPpIices O A RICKYARD OF 40 YEARS AGO 
much ‘ Tr si ‘ 
oir of Se Daties, Fae. Mae ve See See letter: The Thatcher's Art Sir,—I do not know whether my 


barrow, and through many other parks 
been J of Lakeland. We know that it was 
nanu- numerous in Westmorland, because its 
nable bones occur plentifully in the cave- 
mail’ § iissures, especially those near Ken- “21. Richard Crofte’s charges to 
d put dal.” Then he says, speaking of London (with 6 menne and 7 horses 
enced cariinge roes to King Charles), ther 


experience of wart charmers may be of 
interest. They were common when I 
was young and we therefore took little 
notice of them. 

As children we often used to run 
into the cowhouse and milk. This 


three payres of wheeles with iren 


are constantly on the alert for strange 
which carried roes to London.” 


sounds. In the hot weather he lay 
in the shade under the potato-tops 
in the kitchen garden where he was 
completely hidden, but would come 










































itted. : and home againe, per bill, XXIIIi out and follow his mistress all over 
oe . —— iijs IXd.” “For repairing three the fields and the fells at the back of 
Wn. queer) SavaRRe Te cartes sent with roes to London to the farm whenever she called him by 


ee, oe ; Pi King Charles, thither and home againe 
LM ts “ +34 fe Xvs Xd.” Thus ‘the long stage- 
; a fiean b> ¥ journey, across Shap Fell and all 
through the midland counties, en- 
Poor timid 


name—Moses.—CATHERINE M. CLARK, 
Fayver Holme, Windermere. 


WAR MEMORIAL 
BENCH-ENDS 


n the 


I “7 y oe : tailed some damages.” 


little roe deer ! 


e, was : ; d - . 

. helm : : Apparently it was not untilrecent Sir,—East Budleigh Church, East 
Yublin : c, ne times that the roe deer has again Devon, is famous for its beautiful 
It was at , extended its range to Westmorland. carved oak bench-ends, which are 


yurna- sa, : Fy This year, by order of the pest officer, unusually rich and were carved in 
called 3 : they have been driven and shot on 1537. There are, however, modern 
Sir i i Whitbarrow Scar: 39 were killed in ones as well and they are shown in 
in of j three days; they are by no means as_- these photographs. They are de- 
it. \ ‘ rare as formerly. No bigger than a_ scribed in the church records : ‘‘2 Oak 
hiagt sheep when full-grown, they range bench-ends carved by E. A. Tanqueray 
ais freely over the Scar and seem to be’ in memorial of the sailors and soldiers 


immune from the poisonous effects of 
yew. The yew trees on the fells they 
frequent are shorn of their new shoots 
for as high up as the roe deer can 
reach them and look as if they had 


who have given their lives in the 
Great War (1914-1919) have been 
placed in the North Aisle.” 

They are so beautifully carved 
and make such an unusual war 


idence 
ing to 
uneral 
now a 


in. : been neatly clipped by hand. memorial that I feel sure they will 
~~ Timber-felling on Whitborough interest your readers. I have not 
oe Scar is in process and my photograph ©°Me across anything like them in any 
hamp- taken on July 11 this year shows a ther church. 


Sir Walter Raleigh was born at 
Hays Barton in the parish, and in East 
Budleigh Church are monuments of 
this world-famous family.—J. DENTON 
RoBINSON, The Cottage, Langholm 
Crescent, Darlington. 


fawn two months old which was found 
Ee eee apparently abandoned by its mother 
of the m owing to this disturbance when it was 
at the zz ’ newly born. A daughter of the head- 
red in gamekeeper brought him up, and a 
0 way a more devoted and engaging pet it would 





n pre- : be difficult to find. At first he was too [While the subjects selected are 
hapel, weak to stand and was not expected ambitious for such realistic representa- 
r used THE sc to outlive the night, but, fed with tion within the limits imposed by 
ed by SC DIE }* MEMORIAL a teaspoon, he soon gained strength bench-ends, praise is due for the THE SAILORS’ MEMORIAL 


“letter: War ) .movial Bench-ends and learnt to suck from a bottle. sensitive feeling displayed in the use See letter: War Memorial Bench-ends 
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ased to produce warts on our hands. 
We always showed them to an old 
gardener, who used to tear a bit of 
rag in halves. One half he gave to us; 
the other half he buried in the ground 
wherever he happened to be. He said 
the warts would go when the rag 


A BAD MODEL FROM 
BELGIUM 
See letter: A Bad-tempered House 


rotted in the earth. I know nothing 
of the fate of the rags, but I do know 
the warts always disappeared quickly, 
leaving no mark. 

Much later we had a pony who 
had a large wart in the corner of an 
eye. The vet. came and cut it out, 
but it grew again at once; he cut it 
out again, but said he could do no 
more or he would injure the eye. 

The wart promptly grew again. 
I then asked the groom why he had 
not told a certain well-known old 
wart charmer in a_ neighbouring 
village. He also was a gardener and 
was supposed to have especial power 
because he was the seventh son of a 
seventh son. He never saw the pony, 
but the wart disappeared and never 
grew again. 

So lately as about 1912, I gave a 
white West Highland terrier to a 
friend. One day I noticed a very large 
wart on the middle of his back. I 
went at once to tell the old man. He 
said little and I only enquired when 
the wart would go. Without hesitation 
he said in about six weeks. In six 
weeks’ time I looked at the dog and 
the wart was just about the size of a 
pin’s head and soon disappeared for 
good. I might add that he never saw 
the dog. 

I have also heard on _ good 
authority of men who were able to 
stop bleeding. I never came across a 
case myself. 

It is curious that with the advance 
of education these mysterious powers 
seem to have vanished. I wonder 


** EIGHT O’CLOCK ”’ 
See letter: Laura” 
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why?—CHARLES BoweER (Canon), 
Chisel House, Child Okeford, Dorset. 


A BAD-TEMPERED HOUSE 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph of an 
agricultural cottage in Belgium, the 
appearance of which can only be 
described as ‘‘ forbidding.” 

It is sincerely to be hoped that 
the style of architecture adopted in 
this case will not be used when the 
Ministry of Health really starts its cot- 
tage campaign.—S., Hawkhurst, Kent. 


TENT-PEG MAKING 
S1r,—The enclosed photographs show 
the process of making tent-pegs, as 
performed by a solitary craftsman. I 
believe that, although they are 
ordered by the million for the war 
effort, a large proportion, if not all, 
are made by band in this way. Having 
built himself a wooden hut in a 
meadow near his cottage and fitted it 
with the necessary benches and tools 
and installed a petrol-driven circular 
saw and bench just outside, the crafts- 
man is ready to handle the timber 
which arrives from time to time by 
lorry. 

Usually the man’s wife helps with 
the sawing, which is two people’s work ; 
one guides the stout ash poles along 
the wooden bench towards the saw, 
the other manipulates the blade. This 
kind of saw, with the blade balanced 
at the end of a long arm (made in 
Leipsic !), needs only a light touch to 
guide it. 

Next the sawn lengths have to be 
split inte sections with the chipping 


CUTTING OUT THE PEGS 
See letter: Tent-peg Making 


axe and mallet. In the workshop 
these are further shaped with a 
smaller cleaving axe, and then the 
final shaping is done with the peg- 
knife. This is the clumsy-looking tool 
used also by clog-sole cutters and 
turners, a long-handled knife with a 
hook at the end of the blade, which is 
passed through an iron loop cn the 
bench so that it can be freely turned 
in any direction. The final touch is 
the smoothing off of the notch in the 
peg by means of a small saw. 

When finished the pegs are 
stacked outside the hut to dry for a 
time before being packed to go away 
when the next lorry calls—M. W 
Hereford. 


” 


LAURA 


S1r,—This photograph of my Amazon 
parrot Laura gives some idea of what 
a playful and delightful creature she 
is. Always full of fun, she likes, on 
being released from her cage, to fly 
to her special perch on the soda-water 
syphon; she knows how it works, and 
although she tries hard to get it going, 
finds her weight is not sufficient to get 
results. A little drop of something 
intoxicating is not in her line, because 
whenever she does partake of a taste, 
which she licks from my finger, her 
disgust is evident from the shaking of 
her head from side to side and the 
rude words she utters. 
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The clock is a great attraction, 
especially when the alarm rings, and 
on this she will shout “ Eight o’clock”’ 
no matter what time it really is. If 
I put some seed in my old hiking boot 
she will bob up and down, uttering 
happy notes as she searches for the 
grain. 

She takes no notice when bombs 
are dropping, but I have observed 
that she is restless long before a raid 
starts, as though she had some sense 
of impending danger. In one raid, she 
was covered up for the night, when a 
bomb dropped fairly close. All that 
happened was a shout of ‘‘Oh-h a 
then complete silence. 

I have had this delightful little 
pet for 15 years and from all appear- 
ances she does not seem to have 
altered in age. Can any of your readers 


TENT-PEGS LARGE AND 
SMALL 


See letter: Tent-peg Making 


tell how it is possible to estimate how 
old a bird is?—J. DENTON ROBINSON, 
Darlington. 

[Most members of the parrot tribe 
live to a considerable age and 15 years 
or more does not indicate antiquity, 
but, apart from general appearance, 
we know no means of ascertaining the 
age of a parrot.—ED.] 


THE NATIONAL MARITIME 
MUSEUM 
From Sir Geoffrey Callender. 
S1r,—I am sorry to find myself unable 
to accept as correct the footnote 
attached to my letter in your issue of 
October 22. I agree that the London 
Museum is in Stafford House and that 
the “‘ National Gallery, Millbank’’ and 
the “Tate Gallery”’ are synonymous 
terms. ‘‘Greenwich Hospital’’ to the 
general public means the impressive 
group of buildings by Webb, Wren, 
Vanbrugh and others, in which the 
naval pensioners were housed until 
1869. The National Maritime Museum 
is an entirely separate establishment 
standing on ground reserved for Crown 
purposes when the grant of land to the 
Royal Hospital was made _ by 
William III. Prior to the foundation 
of this Museum in 1934, there was a 
very prevalent confusion in the public 
mind between the occupants of the 
Royal Naval College, who still require 
the whole of ‘“‘Greenwich Hospital,’ 
and the inmates of the naval school 
(for the orphans of seamen and 
marines), which was transferred to 
East Anglia in 1932. It is the buildings 
of the naval school which have been 
converted into the National Maritime 
Museum, not “Greenwich Hospital,” 
as the public understand that phrase. 
The Trustees of this Museum are 
anxious that the confusion between 
two separate establishments shall, for 
the sake of the general public, be 
removed once and for all, not per- 
petuated. — GEOFFREY CALLENDER, 
Director, National Maritime Museum, 
Greenwich, S.E.10. 


THE CATERPILLAR’ 


See letter: Ichneumoned Ca 


ICHNEUMONED 


CATERP 
Sir,—This slightly enlar, 
graph was taken on the 
allotment tool-box. It rep 
work of one of the garde 
friends, the ichneumon f. 
generally called, to whic 
spondent referred on © 
Really it is not a true fly, 
the hymenoptera. The 
laid her eggs in the living 
The grubs hatched out anc! 
blood or lymph of their bh 
the caterpillar was ready 
the ichneumon larve em 
a web and pupated them 
caterpillar died, but the j 
hatched to produce mor 
carry on the good work 1 
The ichneumonida, 
family comprising over or 
species in Great Britain 


which is parasitical to one hx 
attack another.—R. P- Ga 


VAR 


photo- 
of my 
nts the 

S insect 
as it is 
a corre- 
ber 29, 
it One of 
ineumon 
terpillar, 
‘d On the 
When 

) pupate, 
ed, spun 
ves, The 


hneumons 


nsects to 


<t year. 


a large 


> thousand 
in Gre alone, are 
very discriminating. ‘The 


species 


st will not 
iT, Bristol. 


CROMWELL’S SCHOOL 


S1r,—Here is where England gave her 
“dictator’’ or absolute ruler, Crom- 


well, his early education. 


The Huntingdon Grammar School 
in the High Street preserves this build- 
ing where Cromwell was taught to 


read and write. 
The old church of 


All Saints 


directly opposite, and flanking the old 
market square, has records of his 
birth in 1599 and christening there; 
and it is the burial place of his father 


and grandfather. 
The school-room was 


originally 


a 12th-century chapel of a St. John’s 


y 


WHERE CROMWEL 
PEPYS WENT TO & 


See letter: Cromwell’s * 


Hospital, so is partly 
building, as the very fi 
proves. Later, Samuel Pe 
his early education there 

From 1631 to 1636 ‘ 
well lived in St. Ives, w! 
miles away, so it is 
unnatural that his statue 
in St. Ives Market Plac« 
Huntingdon.—J. HansF« 
Somerset. 
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Norman 
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r Crom- 
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Id stand 
1 not in 
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“We should always recognise the constant N OW YOU E VEN 
improvement that takes place in all types with } PL ANT WIT H A TUB E 


engine development. The Rolls-Royce Company, 

in particular, not only put our Spitfire and 4 The “ Fluora Seedasets ” * people have invented 
ilar. Hurricane fighters in front during the Battle of “a a useful little gadget that enables seedlings to 
n the Britain, which was fought and won behind the , ma Vg be grown individually. They’ve done away with 


Vhen , holdi m - all that thinning out process and wastage of 
. arli i em there. ; ‘ ; 
pate, Merlin engine, but are holding seed. We're not here to advertise this new 


spun The Lancaster and Mosquito are also motored gudge (lthuagh we dents wield 


The “ - 

mons by Rolls-Royce which are producing new models : G& passing on a good tip when we 
- to keep them abreast of the times.” ; Aa hear of one), our main object is 
large —(Daily Telegraph) eh oeey to point out that our old friend 
sand Ba Sagem §6the steel tube is the basis of this 
she ia new invention. Maybe by contin- 


ecies "Ss 

1 not a a ually pointing out the universal 

istol. f; usefulness of steel tubes we may 
*% If you want a green thumb Oe 


L don’t write us—Write Fluora fj plantaseed ortwo ourselves among 
Seedasets, Merrileas, Grove Lane, j 


shee AERO ENGINES Chalfont St. Peter. Bucks. ‘ ’ manufacturers with fertile minds. 


rom- You are invited to inspect the Merlin aero engine on An advertisement for BRITANNIA TUBE CO = LTD Glover St.. Rirmingham 
view at our showrooms, 15 Conduit Street, London, W.1. BY TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD 
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e old 


f his 
here; 9 
te CHRISTIE’S 
lly : 
san beg respectfully to announce that they will 
sell by auction, at 


DERBY HOUSE, STRATFORD PLACE, 
Sparking PLUGS LONDON, W.1. 
on 


have always had an enviable reputation, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 24 
but when after the war the story of these 


historic days is told in detail, they will be and 

found to have played an important part in the THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1943 
war effort, not only in the air, but on land and at 11 o’clock precisely each day, 

sea as well. If in the interval, you find it 


difficult to buy K.L.G. Sparking Plugs for your FINE OLD ENGLISH SILVER 


own motor car, you will be tolerant, for AND 


i first. 
the needs of the Services must come first EARLY ENGLISH SPOONS 
The property of 
SIR ANDREW NOBLE, Bart 


\ Being part of the Collection formed by 
IL Nee The late SIR JOHN NOBLE, Bart. 














a bie \ \ ‘ : CATALOGUE WITH EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS, 4s. 
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rom- 


2 | ee CHRISTIE, MANSON& WOODS, Ltd. 
oe “nnd, yj ay DERBY HOUSE, STRATFORD PLACE, W.1. 


out Telephone: MAYfair 5311 Telegrams: Christiart, Wesdo, London. 
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Grass too 






















anne 


But not all grass. Not that permanent, weedy, root-bound 
sward which starts slowly in spring, finishes early in autumn and 
is a relic of a decaying agriculture. The grass crop follows the 
plough, giving of its best where Fisons Fertilizers and the rip of 


the harrows have prepared the way. 

ARABLE GRASS puts back life into those tired arable acres. 
GRAZING LEYS carry three or four times the head of stock. HAY LEYS 
give more and richer hay and follow it with a luxuriant aftermath. 
Those are grass crops worthy of the name; worthy also of a good 
start with Fisons Fertilizers. 








Always consult your War Agricultural Executive Committee about 
your plans for increasing the output of your farm with leys. 


It’s Fisons for Fertilizers 


FISONS Ltd. are ‘the largest makers of Complete Fertilizers and 
pioneers of Granular Fertilizers. Fisons Fertilizers can be obtained 
through Agricultural Merchants or direct from the Manufacturers 
at Harvest House, Ipswich, and their Branches throughout the country. 






















MERCURIAL 
SEED DRESSING 


Rooting — Hesithier Growth 





















For strong root growth and an early start. 
For protection against BUNT, SMUT and other 
seed-borne diseases, and for 
EXTRA SACKS TO THE ACRE 
Dress all your grain with 


HARVESAN 


MERCURIAL DRY SEED DRESSING 


From Branches of 



















BOOTS PURE DRUG CO. LTD. B900-793A 
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FARMING NOTES 





AGRICULTURE AND THR 
ARMISTICE PERIOD 


OW that Mr. Hudson and 

Mr Johnston have the 

authority of the War 

Cabinet to discuss agri- 

cultural policy in the 
transitional period immediately after 
the end of hostilities and in the post- 
war period, they are losing no time in 
tackling the problem. The N.F.U. has 
been anxious for some months to get 
down to brass tacks. General ideas 
are fairly well formed. The series of 
policy reports from various agri- 
cultural bodies which appeared some 
months ago cleared the air and showed 
a wide measure of agreement on the 
essential points of a worth-while 
policy. The starting point must be 
steady prices and guaranteed markets 
for the main lines of home production. 
Prices do not need to be extravagant. 
The all-important point is that far- 
mers must be able to look ahead 
several years and plan in confidence. 
Under the spur of war-time needs the 
efficiency cf our farming has increased 
20-25 per cent. We are farming to 
higher standards, using machinery and 
fertilisers to better advantage than 


before. On the basis of guaranteed 
markets this higher standard of 


efficiency can be maintained. It will 
enable us to produce corn and other 
crops at lower prices than those ruling 
to-day. But at this stage of the war, 
there are many thousands of acres of 
land growing arable creps which are 
not ideally suited for the purpose 
and which should go into long leys to 
make their contribution to the 
economy of our farming in post-war 
years. While the nation needs a 
maximum output of wheat and 
potatoes, prices cannot be altered 
much. 
* * * 
ARMERS who are being required 
to grow these priority crops 
really need in many cases the present 
prices to cover their risks. This year, 
for instance, there are some small and 
scabby crops of potatoes which will 
not leave the growers any substartial 
profit. But just now even second 
quality potatoes are needed to keep 
up the nation’s food reserve. Looking 
a little ahead, the trend must be 
increasingly towards grazing leys on 
the present arable and a full head of 
livestock. So we may expect some 
improvement in the prices of livestock 
products, particularly milk, to pave 
the way for the transition to post-war 
conditions. It is perhaps fortunate for 
British agriculture that a world short- 
age of meat, milk and eggs coincides 
with the formation of our plans, 
because it is these products that our 
island is best suited to produce as 
main lines. The swing over to grass, 
even temporary leys, must not be too 
sudden because we shall need to grow 
a large part of our feeding-stuffs for 
some time to come, possibly for always. 
If the United Nations continue to 
work together in food policy, there 
will be no oilcakes and maize at 
“give-away’’ prices. International 
agreement should cover the main 
supplies of feeding-stuffs as well as 
wheat, dairy products and meat. 
* * * 


HE Milk Marketing Board is 

celebrating the tenth anniver- 
sary of its formation. Milk producers 
were the first to get together under 
the Agricultural Marketing Act and 
organise the sale of their product. 
The Potato Marketing Board and the 
Pigs Marketing Board followed soon 
afterwards. I well remember the first 
meetings held to get the marketing 
board idea across to farmers. Sir 
Edward Grigg, who was Chairman of 
the Committee propounding the idea 
of organised marketing, addressed 
enthusiastic meetings of farmers. 
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to themselves, they coul nd a 
forces, insist on a profit le level a 
wholesale milk prices ar. also secure 
economies in the distrib:*+ye Margin 
When the time came fo1 poll, dairy 


farmers voted almost so] 
pulsory co-operation. 
* * * 


y for com- 


N operation, the sc! 
prove a panacea 
troubles, but it did save 
industry from comple: 
milk prices. In 1933 ; 
immediately following { 
ally was in the dcldri 
was one cf the few lines 
that offered a reasonal 
Everyone was turning 
the market might well h: 
lessly over-supplied if c: 
isation had not been 
expand the outlet for { 
fix a bottom in the | 
milk used for manufa: 
and other products. I 
of whom there were pk 
Marketing Board pu: ied _ its 
course and succeeded in making 
Britain more milk-minced. Sales oj 
fresh milk were increased by educating 
the public and by advertising. Milk 
bars were started in Loncon and then 
in most provincial towns. Cheap milk 
schemes caught on in the schools 
factories and offices. The Milk Market- 
ing Board deserves full marks for 
what was achieved before the war in 
this way. Since the outbreak of war 
there has been no need to have pub- 
licity for milk. It has sold itself 
Indeed the cutting of rations t 
ordinary adult consumers in_ the 
winter is reckoned one of the major 
hardships of food rationing. But if 
the mothers and young children are 
to have all the milk they should, there 
is not enough to fill every consumer’ 
jug to the brim in winter. 
* * * 
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HE next 10 years should see 
further progress on the milk 

side of our farming, and [ hope that 
the Milk Marketing Board as the 
organisation of producers will be well 
in the forefront. The Board has taken 
over the milk-recording movement 
and there is evidence of progress there 
If our dairy industry is to becom 
fully efficient, we certainly need ' 
know all we can about the yields «! 
individual cows and to be more per 
ticular in the selection of breeding 
stock so that future generations 0! 
heifers shall be better capable \! 
giving fully economic yields. At th 
moment too many of our dairy cattle 
have uncertain qualities. By no meats 
all our bulls are recognisable as daity 
animals. A few have good milk 
records behind them and are know! 
by their progeny to be worth-whilé 
sires. The great majority of bulls us 
in dairy herds have little to recom 
mend them beycnd appearances, all 
appearances can be deceptive. The 
there is much to bec * in ridding 
our dairy herds of tuber ulosis, abor 
tion, mastitis and othe: roubles tha 
take too heavy a to! 0! the milk 
producer’s profits. The °w act 
of a premium of 4d. a » :/lon for . 
milk is making more — airy farmel 
pave their cattle teste ', and this 
time should lead to mc = clean herds 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 





SLISTAINED ACTIVITY 
‘N COUNTRY SALES 


tendency of the market 
for real property be 


F HETHER the test of the 
\ \¥ applied to private negoti- 


tions or to the trans- 
act ,der the hammer, a firm and 
gen solve is found to put money 
int vas forms of real estate. The 
few jold ground rents that have 
rect changed hands have been 
m a second-rate type, and this 
ke} ity does vary a great aeal in 
qui :t there have been investors 
rea take them at a price. 
VALUATIONS 
. London agents have had 
S igh to do lately inspecting 
an ing country houses on behalf 
of who wished to acquire choice 
fre of from a dozen to 250 acres. 
If ing, the operation of valuing 
lar roperty on behalf of a pro- 
spt - purchaser entails more work 
the : selling of such a property, 
for agent’s responsibility is a 
heav ie, and though much of the 
preli iry detail work may be en- 
trust’ to assistants, the principals 
invari’ »ly feel it incumbent on them 
to chu-k everything and to make a 
pers. nal estimate for the guidance of 
the buyer. This means very often 
long «ad difficult journeys, and, above 


all, ab sence from offices at a time when 
clericai and expert assistants are for 
the most part not quite up to the pre- 
war standard of efficiency. 


AUCITION TOTAL OF £65,000 


Hilt late Lord Woolavington 
arranged with Hatfield (Hert- 
fordshire) Rural District Council, some 


years ago, the potential development 
of part of Northaw Hcuse estate, near 
Cuffley. The Hon. Mrs. Macdonald- 


Buchanan has sold the mansion, stud 
and other premises, and 205 acres, 
for £26,500. The mansion and a few 
acres are let at £300 a year for four 
years from 1940 or “for the duration 
of the present emergency, whichever 
period shall be the less,’’ for use as a 
boys’ preparatory school. The stud 
farm and 192 acres are let at £215 a 
year to Mr. Nigel Craven-Wilkinson. 
The sale includes 46 acres of woodland 
containing over £1,100 worth of 
growing timber, and a lake of 2 acres. 
The auction was conducted at Han- 
over Square by Mr. Alexander C. 
siese, who also sold Church Farm, 
344 acres, adjoining Ashridge Park, 
with house and buildings, for £22,000, 
by order of Mr. Munro Cuthbertson. 
[his property overlooks Dunstable 
Downs, on which many a now-famous 
pilot practised with gliders before the 
war. Ivinghoe and other land in the 
district is controlled by the National 
Irust. A scheme for planning in the 
event of development was dropped 
Owing to the outbreak of the war, 
Included in the freehold was the 
picturesque Gothic block, called Alford 


Bede Houses, provided for estate 
pensioners, all of whom have long 
since passed away. Hoes Farm, 
Coolham, near Horsham, Sussex, a 
house 16th-century origin, and 
156 acr hanged hands, in the same 
auctior vr £16,500. Bidding for all 
the pro rties was fast and furious, 


and th il realised was £65,000. 


HC AM FREEHOLDS 


H ise, buildings and 100 
known as Patmans, at 


ne » to have come under the 
an srs, Jackson Stops and 
ft, cceptable offer, just 
ore} ‘ived would-be bid- 
ders of ir ce. 
wae Me King and Chase- 
rm ‘sts. -orge Trollope and 
: SC Bachelors, an old 
Manor 1S@ Ti 


a oak beams, stand- 


ing in * i 
5m 4 € se to Horsham. The 


latter firm has also disposed of Ilton 
Court, Ilminster, Somerset, and Ingle- 
wood, a modern house in 5 acres, at 
Bromley. Their purchases on behalf 
of clients include Mongewell Park, 
the mansion, sports pavilion, trout 
lakes, and 200 acres with a long 
frontage to the Thames; also Ifield 
Court, Crawley and 10 acres. This 
house took the place of an ancient 
moated one. Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley acted for the vendors. 


FROM £2,000 TO £6,500 


EVON and Cornwall, as well as 
I : the Cotswolds, Wales and the 
Shropshire hills, are all recalled by 
perusal of lists of property which 
Mr. Frank D. James, the head of 
Messrs. Harrods Estate Offices, has 
just sold. If Surrey and Sussex free- 


holds are taken into account, along . 


with those in the outer suburbs, the 
lists, all of sales of residential lots and 
within the last fortnight, mount up 
to a total of roundly 30, at prices 
ranging from £2,000 to £6,500, and 
an average of just over £5,000. 
Acreages vary from 30 acres down- 
wards to the large garden of outer- 
suburban houses, and the houses 
include a restored Cornish rectcry, 
and an old Carmarthenshire house in 
ar acre cf grourd between ‘lenby and 
that once much frequented stretch of 
coast called the Pendine Sands, of 
motcring fame. 

In harmony with the week’s 
prominence of Horsham and neigh- 
bouring residential property one called 
Hall Lands, at Slinfold, is named as 
having been sold, the joint agents 
being Messrs. King and Chasemore. 

Bournemouth houses, many of 
them freehold, continue to meét with 
a ready sale, at high prices in some 
cases, through Messrs. Fox and Sons. 
There seems to be an ample choice at 
a range of from a few hundreds to 
many thousands of pounds, according 
to position and extent of gardens. 


LARGE ACREAGES SOLD 


N the palmy and far-off days of the 
old London Mart in Tokenhouse 
Yard nearly every large landed estate 
came at some time under the hammer 
there, within the shadow of the Bank 
of England. There were no _ pro- 
prietary private salerooms of, large 
landed lots, and the bulk of the best 
business in town and country free- 
holds found its way to a small number 
of London agents. Buyers and country 
agents were compelled to attend the 
auction if they wanted to buy. Many 
of the bidders were probably unaware 
that the ostentatiously dressed man 
who bid (up to a point) for everything 
frequented scores of sales and earned 
a guinea or two for doing so. Vic- 
torian methods included the “ puffer,’’ 
and sometimes, too, the arrangement 
of a private understanding between 
bidders to obviate competition. The 
latter device is now a statutory offence, 
as a leading West-End agent lately 
warned somebedy in a London sale- 
room. 

To-day auctions are as widely 
dispersed as the properties thereby 
dealt with. The sale in a country town, 
and those in private salerooms in 
London (London meaning only the 
West End), are equally successful, 
and a day’s turnover in any of them 
may far exceed the aggregate in a 
week at the more or less public rooms. 
In large part the change reflects the 
eagerness of would-be buyers for 
investment or residence, with, of 
course, a preponderant interest in 
agricultural possibilities. It is unlikely 
that where only one or two farms are 
for sale any place of sale is quite so 
suitable as tre nearest market town 
on a market day. ARBITER. 
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THE FISHLEIGH PORTABLE 
TRACTOR WINCH 





BLACKSTOUN, PAISLEY. March 24th, 1942. 
Pulling out large bushes and even small trees with 
JAMES PINKERTON. 


“Winch is doing very well. 

comparative ease.”’ _ re ay 
EASTHAM, WIRREL, CHESHIRE. August / 5th, 1942. 

**| have been using one of your portable tractor winches for the past six months on 

a land clearance scheme, chiefly moving trees. The winch has done some 
excellent work.”’ W, G. DAVIES 


BLEASBY HOUSE, LEGSBY, MARKET RASEN, LINCOLNSHIRE. November 9th, 1942. 


“Since having purchased your winch we have been abie to put it to good use on my 
farms, mole draining. pulling up hedges, and getting a bren gun carrier out of a pit.”’ 


T. H. DRING. 








GIBCRACKS, BUTTER GREEN, SANDON, ESSEX. February 3rd, 1943. 


** The Fishleigh Portable Winch bought from you last December is a great success.”’ 
AGRICULTURAL PLANT HIRING CO., LTD. 





MANOR HOUSE, GREAT HASELEY, OXON. February 3rd, 1943. 
** Weare glad to tell you that the Fishleigh Winch was tried out this afternoon and 
appears to be quite satisfactory.” GRASSPHALTE LIMITED. 








THE FISHLEIGH ROTARY CULTIVATOR CO., LTD. 


(Registered Office) DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BARNSTAPLE, DEVON 
Telegrams—Fishleigh, Devonshire House, Bar pl Teleph Barnstaple 2282 (2 lines) 
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NEW BOOKS 





12, 1943 


A NORWEGIAN 


AND BIG 


BUSINESS 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. JONAS LIED is a 
Norwegian. For centuries 
his forbears cultivated 
the soil. His father, 

having visited America in youth, was 
fired with the notion of digging his 
roots out of the country and making 
a fortune in town. He opened a store, 
but nothing much 
came of it. He was 
never a success as 
a business man. 
With Jonas it was 
different. He, too, 
resolved not only to 
leave the land but 
also to leave Nor- 
way. He lived ina 
number of countries, 
learned their langu- 
ages thoroughly— 
English, French, 
German, Russian— 
and became rich and 
successful. He has 
summed up his life’s 
experience : ‘‘ Indus- 
trial man is a much 
more destructive 
animal than even the prehistoric beast. 
‘Earth has many diseases: one of 
them is man,’ wrote a philosopher, and 
I think he was not far out.” 

Mr. Lied is now living in England, 
but he has bought back a Norwegian 
farm that had passed out of his family 
after having been in it for centuries. 
Before the war came, he had used it 
chiefly as a holiday place, though his 
business brain was behind it, effecting 
many changes but rejecting machinery 
for machinery’s sake. For example, 
rather than have electricity installed, 
he has candles made on the spot. He 
hopes to go back, when the war is 
over, and live on the land. His book 
is a confession of conversion. ‘‘I had 
an erroneous conviction that politics 
must serve business.’” Now he doesn’t 
think so, and he calls his book Return 
to Happiness (Macmillan, 18s.). 


ROMANCE OF BUSINESS 

The book deserves a multitude of 
readers for two reasons: because it 
is an extraordinarily gripping account 
of the romance of business; and 
because the author, having savoured 
that romance to the full, confesses 
that he finds it barren, unable to give 
an answer to a man’s deepest needs. 

Mr. Lied was quick off the mark. 
As they say, he had what it takes 
where business was concerned. I shall 
pass over his earlier successes and 
come at once to the enterprise with 
which his name was most outstandingly 
associated. A novelist would hardly 
dare introduce it in the way in which 
life itself introduced it. Mr. Lied was 
travelling back from Norway to his 
business in Paris when he met a 
stranger who was on the way home 
from Russia, where he had been to 
buy furs. They lunched together, and 
this stranger, who turned out to be 
Mr. Derry of Derry and Toms, 
deplored the high cost of bringing the 
furs overland from Russia. He had a 
bee in his bonnet. If only a company 
could be started to exploit the wealth 
of Siberia, sending goods along the 
rivers that flow north into the Arctic 
and thence by sea to the European 
markets, what a thing that would be ! 


By George 
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RETURN TO 
HAPPINESS § 
By Jonas Lied 
(Macmillan, 18s.) 
TO-MORROW 
ALWAYS COMES 
By Vernon Bartlett 
(Chatto and Windus, 5s.) § 


CORNER DOCTOR 


Wonson Vandegrift § 
(Jenkins, 15s.) § 
BLUE DANUBE 
By Eunice Buckley 
(Dakers, 9s. 6d.) 
AAFAAAMAAAMAN 


The long and the short of it was 
that finally Mr. Derry infected Mr. 
Lied with his passion for the Kara 
Sea route, a company was formed, 
much money was made; but the whole 
enterprise was conceived and carried 
out too near the time when the old 
Russian végime was to totter and fall. 
Everything the com- 
pany had built up 
was confiscated by 
the Bolsheviks, and 
§ that was that. 

The story of 

§ those few years 
\ forms the fascinating 
§ backbone of the 
book. We move from 

High Street, 
§ sington, to board 
§ meetings in Oslo. 

We accompany Nan- 
sen on a trip that 
was designed to give 
N prestige to the en- 

terprise; we live in 
§ Siberia with Mr. 

Lied, who, in order 

to gain business 
advantages, changed his nationality 
and became a Russian, though he 
was glad enough to change back later 
when he had to flee the country. 
We travel through the ice of the 
Arctic seas, and down the long 
miles-wide Russian rivers. We meet 
political exiles, not all eating out their 
hearts and planning revolution, but 
many of them engaging in successful 
business enterprises. 

We see all the links behind the 
luxury trades: the lonely trappers in 
the far woods carrying their furs to a 
remote depot, whence they passed 
through bigger and bigger traders to, 
say, Revillon Freres’s establishment at 
Monastir. And it wasn’t only the red 
fox, the blue fox, the white fox and 
the ermine. It was everything you 
can think of. It was timber and wool, 
flax and hemp, hides, bristles, tallow: 
it was cedar nuts in bags, linseed in 
sacks, goose feathers, duck feathers, 
fish-glue and cowhair. It was goat- 
skins and sheep-skins, elk-horns and 
deer-horns, turpentine, pitch, wheat, 
honey and graphite. It was a colossal 
commercial raid upon an enormous 
territory whose riches had hardly been 
tapped since the beginning of time. 
And the whole enterprise foundered 
without indemnity or compensation. 


CHANGE OF HEART 

Even then, Mr. Lied did not givein. 
He remained for years in Russia, trying 
to salve something from the wreck 
trying at first to help Kolchak, trying 
then to exploit the concessions to 
Nepmen and interest the Bolshevists 
in fresh enterprises of capital. It was 
all, he says, a “‘ pursuit of shadows and 
phantoms,’’ and he seems to have 
come to the conclusion that these words 
might be used not only of his en- 
deavours after the Revolution but of 
all his life till then. Now, we are to 
believe, he is an older and a wiser 
man. Goethe, he reminds us, once 
said ‘‘Here or nowhere is America” 
and Tolstoy said ‘‘ Your Jerusalem can 
be in your own village.’ That is the 
lesson he was learning throughout the 
years described in this deeply absorb- 
ing book. ‘‘All that I wanted, all the 
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unattainable which made my heart 
ache, 1 could if I chose find in Norway 
itself, in the Romsdal, at Soelsnes. 
Mr. Vernon Bartlett has written 
a une < of little comfort called To- 
, Always Comes (Chatto and 
5s.). “He has made a sandwich 
\t the beginning is some account 
facts in the life of Britain, 
, China and Russia which give 


morr¢ 
Wind 
of it 
of tl 
Ame 
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in the consulting-room. Between one 
and two in the morning he made night 
rounds. ‘Then he took his final meal 
at Lyons’s all-night restaurant on the 
Bowery, or, more likely at a patient’s 
house. , . . When one considers that 
this was pretty much his daily life 
until the age of 82—more than 50 years 
of practice—it is surely something of 
a marvel.” 


Lucky blighter 


—a 


AME TO™ 
at 0 i\" 


squietude as we contemplate The portrait is of an original, a = (A 


rise 


son task which will fall upon 
) the war ends. The most 
ovoking phrases in all this 
.. ‘There has been a great 
evol n the Soviet Union since 
the y egalitarian days of 1917. 
So evolution, indeed, that I 
belie statesmen in Europe would 
istressed than Josef Stalin it 
vere to go Communist.” 
- end is an account of those 
circt es which make Mr. Bartlett 
thin + we shall use the opportuni- 
ties ce more wisely than the 
begi { the book would cause one 
to hi In between these matters of 
fact sustained flight of fancy, and 
to g is this was, I imagine, Mr. 
Bart)» reason for writing the book, 
He sc . in effect: ‘‘Let’s pretend the 
wari ver. I’m a journalist, and my 
edit sending me here and there 
about ie world to see how things are 
shapi. I keep a diary, and this is 
how goes,” 
CAUTIONARY TALE 
imaginary diary, which 
occuy iree-quarters of the book, is 
me cautionary tale. Mis- 
dings between England and 
America, difficulties with de Gaulle, 
famine, pestilence, vendetta, traffic 
breakdowns, obscurantist and reaction- 
ary governments in both England and 
America refusing to implement the 
peoples’ will to change. We are treated 
to a sight of Laval hanged from a 
lamppost and Hitler thrown into a vat 
of boiling metal, but there is too much 
on the other side for comfort. 

To picture the imaginary worst is 
perhaps a justifiable way of turning 
our minds towards a resolve after the 
obtainable best; but if the peace is to 
be anything like this, we shall not see 
fulfilled Mr. Churchill’s humorously 
modest hope that it will be better than 
the war. 

Corner Doctor, by George Wonson 
Vandegrift (Jenkins, 15s.) is an 
American son’s biography of his father. 
Dr. Vandegrift began his practice in 
a riverside quarter of New York in 
1879. He lived to be well past 80, 
despite labours which sound pro- 
digious. ‘‘For more than 20 years,”’ 
says the author, himself a doctor, 
“a neighbouring chemist received 
from my father from 125 to 150 pre- 
scriptions a day.’’ At about 11.30 in 
the morning he would go to his con- 
sulting-room where patients had been 
gathering since 8.30. At one o’clock 
his carr iage took him out on day calls 
which numbered from 30 to 40. At 
6.30 there was another crowd waiting 
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man of exuberant and choleric tem- 
perament, who nevertheless preached 
equanimity as the secret of long, happy 
life; a lover of strange pets—alliga- 
tors, rats, snakes, owls—an intuitive 
rather than scientific doctor, never, 
for example, using a stethoscope, but 
arriving at prognosis and diagnosis by 
touch, hearing and observation. He 
made considerable use of mesmerism, 
too, in effecting cures which, as here 
related, were remarkable. 

The household of which this un- 
usual doctor was the centre, as well as 
the farm he used for holiday occasions, 
is well and most humanly described 
by the son. We learn, too, a lot about 
old-time New York when tall buildings 
were few and Theodore Roosevelt was 
“cleaning up”’ spots that were physic- 
ally and morally pestilential. 


BOOK ON TWO PLANES 

All Miss Eunice Buckley’s novels 
deal with Jews and with the problem 
of Jewish relationship with other 
races. It would have been better for 
the success of her new book Blue 
Danube (Dakers, 9s. 6d.) if the problem 
had been more worked out by action 
and less by discussion. 

The book opens in the late 90s of 
last century in the Vienna home of 
Gustav Schlesinger, a Jewish banker 
who rules his numerous children and 
grandchildren with a hand of iron. 
Though he is Jew by race rather than 
religion, his firmest principle is that 
there must be no inter-marriages with 
Gentiles. 

Gustav’s home and the homes of 
his children are brilliantly brought 
alive. All these people are real and 
convincing. They are breathing human 
beings, and their problem, such as it is, 
is implicit in what happens. 

So we are carried on to the out- 
break of the 1914 war. Then comes a 
gap. We are not allowed to see our 
characters either during that war or 
in the interval between its end and 
the bombing of London in the present 
war. This discontinuity is disturbing 
to the cohesion of the tale; and also, 
when we do meet some of our friends 
again, now in London, Miss Buckley’s 
method of handling her story has 
changed. In exile, her people do not 
seem so real, perhaps because exiles 
are not so real as people with a country; 
and they are more given to discussion 
and analysis of their situation, which 
also, perhaps, is how it would be. But, 
as a matter of readability, there is such 
a discrepancy between the first and 
second parts of the book that they 
seem to lack organic unity. 
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FOR MAURICE COLE PLAYING 


I ne I saw. I saw the hours unfolding, 
I saw them flame and die like falling stars, 
I saw the shadow of the flesh withholding 
The key to life beyond the prison-bars. 
Hearing, I saw. I saw the earth’s abasement, 
The poor necessities that chain and bind, 
That draw the veil of self across the casement 
Obscuring the clear vision of the mind. 
--eaving, I saw. I saw cool wisdom seated 
yond the clamorous tumult of the clay, 
tw the pattern perfectly completed, 
w all meaning dawn from disarray. 
earing, I saw—but with your last, dark chord, 
cheld the heart defenceless and the sword. 


PHYLLIS MEGROZ. 


hes got some 
Nescafe wescate make 


a grand drink in the most primitive conditions. No grounds; 


no mess; no coffee-pot. Just a spoonful in the cup, hot water, 


and there you are! Unfortunately, supplies won’t stretch to 


cover overwhelming demand. But you may be lucky at the 


grocer’s one day. 


ESCAFE 


A NESTLE’S 


PRODUCT 











Straight sailing 


An officer can buy his entire 
outfit under one roof. Thus, 
with a little more effort than it 
requires to have his measure- 
ments taken, he can rest con- 
tent that everything—the 
uniform itself, the underclothes 
and all necessary accessories 
—will be put together for him 
faithfully and compietely. It 
is scarcely necessary to resort 
to higher mathematics to show 
that a large amount of both 
time and worry is saved by 
making use of this service. 


Serge Reefer and Trousers 
from £9 10 


Greatcoat from £12 0 0 


AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Telephone: Regent 6789 








COUNTRY LIFE NOVEMBER 12, 


Essential ‘ae ‘ous 
maintenance ! | 





DEWAR’'S 


Vt never varies 





